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C HAP. XV. 
AUGUSTUS. 


xxTus PoMPEivs poſſeſſed Sicily and 
Sardinia, was maſter at ſea, and ſaw 

himſelf at the head of a great multitude of 
fugitives, and perſons devoted to death by 
proſcriptions, whoſe laſt hopes depended 
on their valour. Octavius contended with 
him, in two very laborious wars ; and after 
a variety of ill ſucceſs, vanquiſhed him by 
the abilities of Agrippa. 

Moſt of the conſpirators ended their lives 
in a miſerable manner, and it was natural 
that perſons who headed a party, ſo fre- 
quently haraſſed by wars, in which no quar- 
ter was afforded, ſhould die a violent death. 
That event was however interpreted into a 
conſequence of divine vengeance, which pu- 
niſhed the murderers of Cæſar, and in its 
turn proſcribed their cauſe. 
Octavius gained over the ſoldiers of Le- 


pidus to his own intereſt, and diveſted him 
Vol. II. ot 
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of his power in the triumvirate; he even en- 


vied him the conſolation of paſſing the re- 
mainder of his days in obſcurity, and com- 
pelled him to appear as a private man, in the 
aſſemblies of the people. 

It is impoſſible for any one to be diſpleaſ- 
ed at the humiliation of this Lepidus z he was 


the moſt depraved citizen in all the repub- 


lic, a conſtant promoter of diſturbances, and 
one who perpetually formed fatal ſchemes, 
wherein he was obliged to aſſociate with peo- 
ple of more ability than himſelf. A modern 
author © has thought fit to be large in his 
commendation, and cites Antony, who, in 
one of his letters, repreſents him as an ho- 


neſt man. But he, who had that character 


from Antony, could not have much title to 
it from other perſons. 

I believe Octavius is the only man, of all 
the Roman generals, who ever gained the 
affections of the ſoldiers, by giving them 
perpetual inſtances of a natural timidity of 
ſpirit. The ſoldiers, at that time, were more 
affected with the liberality of their command- 
ers, than their valour; perhaps it was even 
fortunate for him, that he was not ma- 
ſter of any qualities which could procure 
him the empire, and that his very incapa- 
city ſnould be the cauſe of his promotion to 


itt, fince it made him the leſs dreaded. It 


is not impoſſible that the defects which 
The abbe de St. Real. 


I threw 
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threw the greateſt diſhoner on his characters 
were the moſt propitious to his fortune. If 
he had diſcovered, at firſt, any traces of an 
exalted foul, all mankind would have been 
jealous of his abilities; and if he had been 
ſpirited by any true bravery, he would not 
have given Antony time to launch into all 
the extravagancies which proved his ruin. 

When Antony was preparing to march 
againſt Octavius, he aſſured his ſoldiers, by 
a ſolemn oath, that he would reſtore the re- 

ublic; which makes it evident, that even 

hey were jealous of the liberty of their 
country, tho* they were the perpetual in- 
ſtruments of its deſtruction; for an army is 


the blindeſt and moſt inconſiderate ſer of 


people in the world. 

The battle of Actium was fought, Cleo- 
patra fled, and drew Antony after her. It 
evidently a by the circumſtances of 
her future conduct, that ſhe afterwards be- 
trayed him *; perhaps that incomprehenſi- 
ble ſpirit of coquetry, ſo predominant in 
her ſex, tempted her to practice all her arts 
by lay a third fovereign of the world at her 
cet. | 

The moſt ſurprizing circumſtance in thoſe 
wars is, that one battle ſhould generally de- 
cide the difference, and that one defeat 
ſhould be irreparable. : 


f Dion. I. li. 


The 
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The Roman ſoldiers were not, properly, 


under the prevalence of any party ſpirit ; 


they did not fight for any particular acqut- 


ſition, but for fome particular perſon ; they 


only knew their commander,, who engaged: 


their ſervice by prodigious hopes, but when 


he was once defeated, and conſequently no - 
longer in a condition to accompliſh his pro- 


miſes, they immediately revolted to the 


other ſide. The provinces did not embark, 
m the quarrel, with. any greater ſincerity,. 


for it was of little conſequence to them, 


whether the ſenate or the people prevailed ;. 


and therefore, when one of the generals loſt 
the day,. they declared for the other; for 
every city was obliged to juſtifiy itſelf be- 


fore the conqueror, who having engaged 


| himſelf to the ſoldiery, by immenſe pro- 
miſes, was conſtrained to ſacrifice, to their 
avidity, thoſe countries which were moſt 
obnoxious. 9 0 
We have been afflicted, in France, with 
two ſorts of civil war; one had religion for 
its pretext, and was of long duration, be- 
cauſe the motive which firſt inflamed it con- 


tinued to ſubſiſt after victory; the other 


could not properly be ſaid to have any mo- 


tive, but was rather kindled by the caprice, 


or ambition of ſome great men, and was 
ſoon extinguiſhed, 


Auguſtus (for that was the name offered 


by flattery to Octavius) was careful to eſta- 
 bliſk 
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bliſh order, or rather a durable ſervitude 
for when once the ſovereignty has been 
uſurped in a free ſtate, every tranſaction, 
on which an unlimited authority can be 
founded, is called a regulation ; and all in- 
ſtances of diſorder, commotion, and bad 
government, are repreſented as the only ex- 
pedients to preſerve the juſt liberty of the 
ſubject. 

All the Roman citizens who were ever 
actuated by ambitious views, have attempt- 
d to introduce a kind of anarchy in the re- 
public, and Pompey, Craſſus, and Cæſar 
ſucceeded to a miracle; they authorized an 
impunity for all public crimes, and aboliſh- 
ed every inſtitution calculated to prevent the 
corruption of manners, and every regulation 
accommodated to the beſt politics; and as 
good legiſlators endeavour to improve their 
fellow citizens, theſe, on the contrary, were 
indefatigable to lead them into a degeneracy 
from every virtue, With this view they 
gave a ſanction to the pernicious cuſtom of 
corrupting the people by money, and when 
any perſons were accuſed of undue practices 
for obtaining places of truſt, the deliquents 
corrupted the judges who were to decide 
the cauſe. They interruped the elections 
by every violent proceeding, and even in- 
timidated the tribunal itſelf. The authori- 
ty of the people was reduced to annihilation, 

| witneſs 
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witneſs Gabinius, * who, after he had rein- 


ftated Ptolemy by force of arms, on his 


throne, contrary to the inclinations of the 
people, very coldly demanded a triumph. 
Theſe leading men in the republic, en- 
deavoured to make the people diſguſted at 
their own power, and to become neceſſary 
themſelves, by rendering the inconvenien- 
cies of a republican government as diſagree- 
able as poſſible. But when Auguſtus had 


eſtabliſhed himſelf in the ſupremacy, his 
politics were employed to reſtore order, 


that the people might be ſenſible of the hap- 
Pineſs of being ruled by one man. 


When Auguſtus was at the head of an 
armed power, he dreaded the revolt of his 


 foldiers and not the conſpiracies of the ci- 
tizens; for which reaſon he laviſhed all his 
careſſes on the former, and was altogether 
inhuman to the latter: But when his arms 
had accompliſhed a peace, he was apprehen- 
ſive of conſpiracies, and the idea of Cæſar's 
untimely death being always preſent to his 


remembrance, he reſolved to vary from his 


conduct that he might avoid his fate. We 
ſhall now give the reader a complete key to 
the whole life of Auguſtus: He wore a coat 
of male, under his robe, in the fenate 
houſe ; he refuſed the title of dictator; and 


E Czſar made war with the Gauls, and Crafſus 
with the Parthians, without any previous deliberation 
of the ſenate, or any decree of the people. Dion. 


whereas 
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whereas Cæſar infolently affirmed the re- 
public to be nothing, and that his word 
alone were the laws, Auguſtus was kee. 
tually 8 on the Cignity of the ſe- 
nate and his veneration for the republic. 
He was ſolicitous therefore to eſtabliſh ſuch 
a form of government as ſhould be moſt ſa- 
tisfactory, without incommoding his parti- 
cular intereſt, and changing it into an ariſto- 
craſy with relation to the civil, and into a 
monarchy with reſpect to the military ad- 


miniſtration ; rendering it by theſe means, 


an ambiguous ſyſtem of government, which, 
being unſupported by its own power, could 
ſubſiſt no longer than the ſovereign pleaſed, 
and conſequently was a monarchy 1a all its 
circumſtances. 
A queſtion has been ſtarted, whether 
Auguſtus had a real inclination to diveſt 
himſelf of the empire. But is it not appa- 
rent, that, had he been in earneſt, he might 
eaſily have effected his deſign? But his 
whole proceeding, in that affair, was a mere 
artifice; becauſe, tho? he expreſſed a deſire 
every ten years, to be eaſed of the mighty 
load that encumbered him, yet he always 
thought fit bear in. Theſe were little re- 
finements of low cunning, calculated to in- 
duce the people to give him what, in his 
opinion, he had not ſufficiently acquired. I 
form my thoughts in this particular, by the 
whole life of Auguſtus ; and though man- 


kind 
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kind are frequently fanciful and inconſiſtent, 
they are ſeldom known to renounce, in one 
moment, any enjoyment that has engaged 
the attention of all their life. Every action 
of Auguſtus, and each of his various regu- 
lations viſibly tended to the eftabliſhment of 
monarchy. Sylla reſigned the dictatorſnip, 
but amidft all his violent proceedings, a re- 


rages ſpirit is apparent in every part of 


is conduct; all his regulations, tho* exe- 
cuted with a tyrannical air, had an aſpect 
to ſome certain form of a commonwealth. 
Sylla, who was a man of an impetuous tem- 
per, precipitated the Romans into liberty. 


Auguitus, who was a ſmooth and ſubtile 


tyrant *, led them gently into ſlavery. 
When the republic regained its power, un- 
der Sylla, all the pe 
tyranny ; and whilſt this became fortified, 
— Auguſtus, liberty was the general 


The cuſtom of triumphs, which had ſo 


much contributed to the greatneſs of Rome, 
was aboliſhed by Auguſtus, or, more pro- 


perly, this honour became the prerogative 


b T uſe this word in the ſenſe of the Greeks and 


Romans, who gave this name to all thoſe who had 


ſubverted a democracy, for in all other particulars, 
Auguſtus was a lawful prince, after the law enacted 
by the people: Lege regia, quæ de ejus imperio lata 
eſt, Populus ei & in eum omne imperium tranſtulit. 
Inſtit. lib. i. 


of 


ople exclaimed againſt 


* ww his RA bs 
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of ſovereignty *. The greateſt part of thoſe 
cuſtoms which prevailed under the empe- 
rors, derived their origin from the re- 
public; and it will be proper to bring 
them together, that the ſimilitude may be 
more apparent. That perſon alone under 
whoſe auſpices a war had been conducted, 
was intitled to demand a triumph! : Now 


wars were always carried on under the au- 


ſpices of the generaliſſimo, and conſequently 
of the emperor, who was the generaliſſimo 
of all the forces. | 

As conſtant war was the reigning prin- 
ciple of the republic, the maxim under 
the emperors was altogether pacific. Vic- 
tories were conſidered as ſo many opportu- 
nities of introducing diſorder by armies, 
-who might fix too great a valuation on their 
ſervices. Thoſe who were advanced to any 


i Triumphal ornaments were all the honours now 
granted to any particular general. Dion. in Aug. 

k The Romans having changed their government, with- 
out ſuſtaining eny invaſion from an enemy, the ſame 
. cuſtoms continued as were practiſed before the alteration 
of the government, the form of which fill remai 
though the eſſentials were deſtroyed. | 

| Dion in Aug. I. 54. acquaints us that Agrippa 
neglected, out of modeſty, to give the ſenate an account 


of his expedition againſt the people of the Boſphorus, 


and even refuſed a triumph; fince which time, it was 
not granted to any perſon of hisclaſs ; but it was a fa- 
vour Auguſtus intended to afford Agrippa, though An» 
tony would not allow it to Ventidius, the firſt time he 
conquered the Parthians. ws 


command 
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command were apprehenſive of engaging in 
riſes of too great importance; they 
found it neceſſary to aim at glory with mo- 
deration, and were to engage , 
notice, and not raiſe his jealouſy; in a 
word, they were not to appear before him 
| _ a luſtre, which his eyes could not 
* | 

Auguſtus was very cautious ® of inveſting 
any one with the rights of a Roman citizen 
he made laws ® to prevent the enfranchiſe- 
ment of too many ſlaves , and by his will 
recommended the obſervation of theſe two 


maxims, with a diſſuaſive againſt extending 


the empire by new wars. 


Theſe three particulars were very well 
connected; for when all war was diſcon- 
tinued, there was no need either of new ci- 
tizens or enfranchiſements. 5 

When Rome was in a conſtant ſtate of 
war, ſhe was under a perpetual neceſſity of 
recruiting her inhabitants. At the begin- 
ning, part of the people were tranſplanted 
thither from the conquered cities, and in 
proceſs of time ſeveral citizens of the neigh- 
bouring towns came to Rome to obtain a 
ſhare in the rights of ſuffrage, and eſtabliſhed 
themſelves there in ſuch numbers, that up- 
on the complaints of the allies, the Romans 


en Sueton. in Auguſt. 3 
* Juſtin. Inſtitut, 1. i. & Suet. in Aug, 
* Dio in Aug. 


were 


vere 
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were obliged to remand them back. Mul- 
titudes at laſt arrived from the provinces; 
the laws favoured marriages, and even ren- 
dered them neceſſary. Rome, in all her 
wars, gained a prodigious number of ſlaves, 
and = the riches of the citizens became 
immenſe, they bought theſe unhappy peo- 
ple from all parts, and, from a principle of 
generoſity, avarice or ambition, enfran- 
chiſed them without number 7. Some in- 
tended by this proceeding to reward the fi- 
delity of their 1 others had a view 
it to receive, in their name, the corn which 
the republic diſtributed among the poor 
citizens. In a word, others deſired to 
have their funeral ſolemnity graced with 
a long train of attendance crowned with 
flowers. The people were generally com- 
ſed of perſons who had received their 
— o that the lords of the univerſe, 
not only in their original, but through the 
greateſt part of ſucceeding times, were of 
ſervile extraction. 

The number of the populace being chiefly 
collected out of ſlaves, who had been en- 
franchiſed, or the ſons of ſuch, became 
very incommodious, and were therefore 
tranſplanted in colonies; by which means 


the ſtate effectually ſecured the obedience 


of the provinces. There was a general cir- 
culation of mankind, through the world. 
? Dionyſ. Halicarnaſſ. I. iv. e 
K Rome 


——— — 
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Rome received them in the ſtate of ſlaves, 
and ſent them away Romans. 

Auguſtus, under the pretence df ſome 
tumults in the elections, placed a garriſon 
and a governor in the city, made the le- 
gions perpetual, ſtationed them upon the 
frontiers, and eſtabliſhed particular funds 


for their pay. To which we may add, that 
he gave orders for the veterans to receive 


their donations in money, and not in 
lands. = 

Many unhappy conſequences reſulted 
from the diſtribution of land after the time 
of Sylla. The citizens property in their eſ- 


ates grew precarious, and if all the ſoldiers 


of one cohort were not ſettled in the ſame 
place, they became diſſatisfied with their 


| allotments, neglected the cultivation of 


their lands, and degenerated into dangerous 
Citizens: But if they were diſtributed in 
entire legions, the ambitious could raiſe 
armies againſt the republic in a moment. 
Auguſtus likewiſe eſtabliſhed fixed pro- 
viſions for the naval power, which was ne- 


ver done before his time; for as the Ro- 


mans were maſters of the Mediterranean, 
and as all navigation was then confined to 
that ſea, they had not any enemy to fear. 


+ He ordered that the praztorian ſoldiers ſhould have 
five thouſand drachmas a piece after ſixteen years ſer- 


vice, and the others three thouſand drachmas after 


twenty years. Dion. in Avg. 


Dion 


| hiſtory 
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Dion obſerves, very judiciouſly, that af- 
ter the emperors had aſſumed the ſovereign 
wer, it became very difficult to write the 
of thoſe times. All tranſactions 
were induſtriouſly concealed, the diſpatches 
from the provinces were tranſmitted to the 
cabinets of the emperors, and we know lit- 
tle more than whateither the folly or raſh- 
neſs of tyrants divulged, or ſuch events as 
fall within the conjectures of hiſtorians. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TIBERIUS. 


A S a river, ſometimes, with a flow and 
ſilent progreſs, undermines the banks 

that have been thrown up to reſtrain its 
current, and at laſt overwhelms them in a 
moment, and ſheds an inundation over the 


fields they formerly preſerved ; in the ſame 


manner, the ſupreme authority, which 
gained an inſenſible growth under Auguſ- 
tus, bore down all before it in the ſucceed- 


ing reign of Tiberius, 


A law at that time ſubſiſted, which 
made it treaſon to form any injurious at- 
tempt againſt the majeſty of the people: 
Tiberius aſſumed to himſelf the interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of this law, and ex- 
tended it not only to the caſes for which it 
was originally calcylated, but to every con- 

| juncture 
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juncture that could poſſibly be favourable to 
his hatred or ſuſpicions. And now, not 
only actions, but words and ſigns, and even 
thoughts were adjudged by this ſtandard ; 
for thoſe expreſſions which drop from the 
overflowing of the heart, in the converſa- 
tion of intimate friends, are always ſup- 
poſed to be their real ſentiments. All free- 
dom was therefore baniſhed from their 
feaſts, diffidence reigned among relations, 
there was no fidelity among the ſlaves: The 
gloomy diſpoſition and inſincerity of the 
prince were diffuſed through all ranks of men; 
friendſhip had the diſrepute of a dangerous 
quickſand; a fine genius paſſed for a ſhin- 
ing indiſcretion, and virtue itſelf was only 
conſidered as an affectation, which officiouſly 
reminded the people of their loſt happineſs. 
No tyranny can have a ſeverer effect than 
that which is exerciſed under the appearance 
of laws, and with the plauſible colours of 
| juſtice ; when the executors of cruel power 
would, if we may uſe the expreſſion, drown 
the unhappy wretches on the very 
before ſa ved them amidſt the troubled waves. 
As a tyrant is never deſtitute of inſtru- 


ents to accompliſh his deſigns, ſo Tibe- 


rius always found the ſenate tractable enough 
to condemn * as many perſons as he could 


r Before the time ef the emperors, the ſenate con- 
fined their attention to public affairs, and never decid- 
ed the cauſes of private perſons in a full body. 

poſſibly 


plank that 
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poſſibly ſuſpect; and this venerable body 


ſunk at laſt into a degeneracy too low to be 
deſcribed. The ſenators even courted ſer- 
vitude, to gain the favour of Sejanus; and 
the moſt illuſtrious among them abandoned 


themſclves to the diſhonourable profeſſion 


of informers. 

It ſeems eaſy to diſcover ſeveral cauſes 
of that Naviſh diſpoſition, which then pre- 
vailed in the ſenate, When Cæſar had en- 


- tirely cruſhed the party who declared for 


the republic, all the friends, as well as 
enemies he then had in the ſenate, concur- 
red with equal unanimity, to remove the 
bounds with which the laws had limited his 
power, and at the ſame time they agreed to 
render him unparalleled honours; ſome 
came into theſe compliances with a view to 


pleaſe him, others intended by ſuch means 


to make him odious. Dion informs us, that 
ſome even propoſed that he might have the 
liberty to enjoy as many women as he 
ſhould defire. I his obſ-quious conduct freed 
him from all ſuſpicions of the ſenate, and 
conſequently was the cauſe oi {is afſaflina- 
tion; but then 1t prevented tune ucceed— 
ing rcigns, all flattery trom rili-g to ſuch 
wild and unexampled heights as might have 
created diſaffection in the minds of the p<o- 
ple. 

Before Rome ſubmitted to the dominion 
of one man, the riches of the nobility, in 


3 ROS what 
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what manner ſoever acquired, were certain- 
ly immenſe, but thoſe grandecs were diveſt- 
ed of the greateſt part of their treaſures by 
the emperors . The ſenators were no long- 
er reſorted to by thoſe great and wealthy 


clients, who were the ſources of their pa- 


trons affluence. The provinces produced 
nothing conſiderable, except for Czlar ; 
and eſpecially when they were under the 
government of his præ fects, whoſe office 
had ſome reſemblance to that of the inten- 


darts in France. However, though tlie 


fountain from whence all this oppulence 
flowed was at laſt exhauited, the expences 
were continued in their former profuſion, 
and the track being once marked out, the 
nen of rank could only purſue it now, by 
the emperor's tavour. | ; 

Auguſtus had deprived the people of their 
legiſlative capacity, and aboliſhed all their 


juriſdiction with reſpect to public offences, 


but he ſtill left them the power of electing 
magiſtrates. Tiberius, who dreaded the 
aſſemblies of a people ſo numerous, diveſted 
themeven of this privilege, and transferred 


it to the ſenate t, or rather to himſelf, Now 


The great men were impoveriſhed even in the time 
of Auguſtus, and no longer follicired for the office of 
ædile or tribune of the people, and many of them had 
not any inclination to have a ſeat among the ſenators. 
acit. Annal. I. i. Dion I. liv. They were af- 

terwards re-eltabliſhed, and then diſannulled by Caligula. 


11 
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it is impoſſible to conceive the abject low- 
nels to which the declenſion of the people*s 
ower ſunk the ſpirits of the grandees : 


When dignities were in the diſpoſal of the 


populace, the magiſtrates, who ſollicited 
their intereſt, practiſed a number of mean 
condeſcenſions; but theſe were intermixed 
with a certain magnificence that in ſome 
meaſure concealed them: For inſtance, 
they exhibited pompous games and recrea- 
tions, they diſtributed ſums of money, and 
quantities of corn among the people, and 
ſometimes regaled them with ſplendid feaſts. 
But though the motive was low, the manner 
ſeemed auguſt, becauſe it always comports 
with a great man to obtain the favour of 


the people by liberality; but when that pæo- 


ple had nothing to heitow, and the prince, 
in the name of the ſenate, diſpoſed of all 


_ employments, they were deſired as well as 


obtained in a diſhonourable manner, and 
could only be compaſſed by adulation, in- 
famy and a hateful train of crimes, that were 
made neceſſary arts by the iniquity of the 
age, 

It does not indeed appear that Tiberius 
had any intention to make the ferate con- 
temptible, and he complained of nothing ſo 
much, as the propenſity of that body to 
ſlavery. His life was filled with diſſatis- 
factions on that account, but he reſembled 
the generality of mankind, and was fond of 

| K 4 COntra- 
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contradictory enjoyments. Ilis gere ral po- 


litics were inconliftent with his particular 
paſſions z he would willingly have ſcen a 
tree ſenate, who by their conduct might 
have created a veneration for his govern- 


ment; but then he was alſo deſirous of a fe- 


nate who would every moment be tractable 
to his fears, his jcalouſies, and his averſions. 


In a word, the politician was perpetually | 


ſubordinate to the man. 

We have already intimated, that the peo- 
ple had formerly obtained from the patrici- 
ans the privilege of electing, from their own 


Lody, a ſet of magiſtrates, who were to 


protect them from the inſults and injuſtice 
that might be intended againſt them; and, 
11 order to capacitate thoſe magiſtrates for 
the exerciſe of ſuch a power, their perians 
were declared ſacred and inviolable, and 
whoever ſhould preſume to treat a tribune 
injuriouſly, either by actions or language, 
was condemned by the law to ſufier death 
an the ſpot. Now when the emperors were 
inveſted with the tribunitial power, they ob- 


tained the ſame prerogatives, and it was 
vpon this principle that ſuch a number of 


pcople were deprived of their lives: From 


this ſource flowed the impunity with which 


informers flouriſhed in their profeſſion *; and 


[ » Under the reign of Tiberius, ſtatues were erected 
to, and triumphant ornaments conferred on informer:, 


bene 
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hence it was, that the accuſation of treaſon, 
that crime, ſays Pliny, which was charged 
on thoſe to whom ro real offence could be 
imputed, was at Jaſt extended to any one 
whom the wantonneſs of tyranny pointed 
out. 1 

I am inclinable however to believe, that 
ſome of thoſe titles of accuſation were not 


fo ridiculous as they appear at preſent, and 


can never be perſuaded that Tiberius would 
have cauſed a man to be accuſed for ſelling 
to one who bought his houſe, a ſtatue ot 
the emperor; that Domitian ſhould con- 
demn a woman to die for undreſſing herſelf 
before his image; or that he ſhould pro- 
ceed with the ſame ſeverity againſt a citi- 
zen of Rome, for cauſing a deſcription of 
all the earth to be delineated on the walls 
of his apartment; if ſuch actions as theſe 


had not called up an idea in the minds of 
the Romans very different from that they 


now excite in us. For my part I am of opi- 


nion, that as Rome had changed the form 


of its government, thoſe actions which now 
appear inconſiderable to us, might, when 
they were committed, have a very different 
aſpect; and I judge in this manner, from 


my reflection on what is now cuſtomary in 


a nation which cannot with any juſtice be 


which debaied theſe honours to ſuch a degree that thoſe 
who had merited them, diſdained to accept of them 
Fragm, of Dio l. 58. LU *Eſprit des Loix, 1. viii. c. 9.) 
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ſuſpected of tyranny, and yet it is a Capital 
crime there to drink to the health of a cer- 
tain perſon, 

I cannot omit any circumſtance which 
tends to give a clear repreſentation of the 
Roman genius. That people were ſo habi- 


tuated to obedience, and ſo conſtantly placed 


their happineſs in homaging their maſters, 
that aſter the death of Germanicus, they 
were affected with ſuch inconſolable ſorrow 


and deſpair, as never appears in our con- 


temporaries. The deſcriptions given by 
hiſtorians of a defolation, ſo public, fo 
univerſal and immoderate, deſerve a read- 
er's curioſity; and it is certain, that this 


ſcene of grief was not affected, ſince a whole 


people are never known to practiſe ſo much 
flattery and diſſimulation. 

The Romans, who had now no longer 
any ſhare in the government, and were 
chiefly compoſed of perſons who had receiv- 
ed their freedom, or (ach indolent and un- 
induſtrious people who lived at the expence 
of the public treaſure; were now ſenſible 
of nothing but their imbecillity, and af- 
flicted themſelves like children or women, 
who from a principle of weakneſs abandon 
themſelves to ſorrow. Theſe people were 
politically indiſpoſed, they placed all 


their fears and hopes in the perſon of 


w See Tacitus, 


German 
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Germanicus, and when he was ſnatched 
from them by an untimely death, they funk 
into deſpair. 

No people are ſo apprehenſive of cala- 
mity as thoſe whom the miſery of their con- 
dition ſhould rather diſcharge from all fear, 
and who ought to ſay with Andromache, 
Would to heaven I had any enjoyment I could 
dread to loſe! There are at this day, in 
Naples, fifty thouſand men, who have no 
food but herbs, and whoſe whole cloathing 
_ conſiſts of a few miſerable rags; and yet 
theſe people, who are the molt wretched 
creatures upon earth, diſcover a dreadful 
conſternation at the leaſt irruption of Veſu- 
vius, and are fo infatuated as to fear they 
ſhall be miſerable. 5 


CHAPTER. XVI. 


Remarks on the Emperors from Caws Ca- 
ligula /o Antoninus. 


{Aligula ſucceeded Tiberius, and it was 
ſaid of him, that there never was a 
better ſlave, nor a worſe maſter: And in- 
deed theſe two circumſtances are very con- 
liſtent for the ſame turn of mind which 
inclines a perſon to be ſtrongly affected at 
unlimited power in his ſovereign, makes 
him to be no leſs in love with it, when he 
ries to empire himſelf. 
5 Caligula 
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Caligula reſtored the aſſemblies of the 


people, which Tiberius had prohibited; and 


avoliſh-d the arb trary law and conſtruct i- 
ons of treaſon eſtabliſhed by that emperor : 
From which proceeding we may obſerve, 
that the beginnings of a bad reign fome- 
times reſemble the concluſion of a good 
one; for a wicked prince may, from a 
principle of contradiction to the motives of 
his predeceſioi's conduct, be ſpirited to ac- 
tions which the other performed from a vir- 
tuous inducement ; and we owe to this very 
principle a number of good as well as bad 
regulations. 

But what did the Romans gain by theſe 
plauſible beginnings ? Caligula diſannulled 


the law which conſtituted the circumſtan- 


tials of treaſon, but then he deſtroyed thoſe 
who diſpleaſed him, by a military ſeverity z 
and his vengeance, inſtead of pointing at 
ſlome particular ſenators, hung over all their 
heads, like a fword that threatned them with 
extermination at one blow. 

This formidable tyranny of the emperors 
aroſe from the diſpolition of the Romans in 
general; who, as they were ſuddenly en- 
flaved to an arbitrary government, and were 
hardly ſenſible of any interval between do- 
minion and jubjection, were not prepared 


tor ſuch a tranſition by any gentle ſoften- 


ings. The herce and untractable diſpoſi- 


tion ſtill remained, ard the citizens were 
uſed 
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uſed in the ſame manner they themſelves 
had treated their conquered enemies, and 
were governed altogether upon the ſame 
plan. When Sylla made his public entrance 
into Rome, he was ſtill the Sylla who had 
done the ſame in Athens, and he governed 
with an uniform imperiouſneſs. As to us 
who are natives of France, and have ſunk 
into ſubjection, by inſenſible degrees, if 
we are deiticute of laws, we are at lcalt 
governed by engaging manners. 

The conſtant view of the combats of 
gladiators inſpired the Romans wirh extra- 
ordinary fiercencſs; and it was obſervable, 
that Claudius became more diſpoſed to ſhed 
blood, by heing habituated to thoſe ſpecta- 
cles. The example of this emperor, who 
was naturally of a gentle diſpoſition, and 
yet degenerated into ſo much cruelty at laſt, 
makes it evident, that the education in 
thoſe times, was very different from our 
Own. 

The Romans, being accuſtomed to ty- 
rannize over human nature, * in the perſons 
of their children and ſlaves, had a very im- 
perfect idea of that virtue we diſtinguiſh by 
the name of humanity. Whence proceeds 
the ſavage caſt of mind ſo remarkable in the 
inhabitants of our colonies, but from their 


x See the inſtitutes of Jaſtinian, where they treat of 
the power of parents aad maſters, 


conſtant 
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conſtant ſeverity to an unfortunate claſs of 
mankind? When barbarity prevails in civil 


government, what natural juſtice or har- 


mony of manners can be expected from the 
individuals ? 

We are fatigued and fatiated with ſeeing 
in the hiſtory of the emperors ſuch an inh- 
nite number of people whom they deſtroyed 
for no other end than to confiſcate their 
goods: Our modern accounts furniſh us 
with no ſuch inſtances of inhumanity. This 
difference, as we have already intimated, 
is to be aſcribed to the milder caſt of our 
manners, and the civilizing reſtraints of a 
more amiable religion. We may likewiſe 
add, that we have no opportunity of piilaging 
the families of ſenators who have ravaged 
the world, and we derive this advantage 
from the mediocrity of our fortunes, which 
are conſequently in a ſafer ſituation. In a 
word, we are not conſiderable enough to be 

lundered v. 


That claſs of the Roman people who 


were called Plebeians had no averſion to the 
worſt of their emperors z for ſince they had 
no longer any ſhare of empire themſelves, 
nor were any more employed in wars, they 
became the molt contemptible and degene- 


y The duke of Braganza had an immenſe eſtate in 


Portugal; and when he fi: ſt revolted, the king of Spain 


was congratulated by his nobility, for the rich confiſca- 
tion he was to derive from that event. 


rate 
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rate people in the world ; they looked up- 
on commerce and the ſciences as only pro- 
per for ſlaves, and the diſtributions of corn 
which they received, made them neglect the 
cultivation of their lands: They had been 
familiarized to public games and ſplendid 
ſpectacles, and ſince they had no longer any 
tribunes to obey, or magiſtrates to elect, 
thoſe gratifications which they were only 
permitted to enjoy, became neceſſary to 
them, and their indolence and inactivity 
ſtimulated their reliſh of thoſe indulgencies. 

Caligula, Nero, Commodus, Caracalla, 
were lamented by the people for their very 
folly, for whatever theſe loved, the others 
were as madly fond of, in their turn, and 
not only contributed their whole power, 
but even devoted their own perſons to thoſe 
pleaſures ; they laviſhed all the riches of 
the empire with the greateſt prodigality, 
and when theſe were exhauſted, the people 

without the leaſt emotion, beheld ail the 
_ great families pillaged. They enjoycd the 

fruits of tyranny, without the leaſt inter- 
mixture of uneaſineſs, becauſe their low ob- 
ſcurity was their protection. Such princes 
have a natural] antipathy to people of merit 
and virtue, becauſe they are ſenſible their 
actions are diſapproved by ſuch perſons. 
The contradiftion * and even the ſilence of 


2 As the ancient auſterity of manners could not ſuf- 
fer the licentiouſneſs of theatrical repreſentations, the 
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an auſtere citizen were inſupportable to 
them; and as they grew intoxicated with 
popular applauſe, they at laſt imagined 
their government conſtituted the public fe- 
licity, and conſequently that 1t could be cen- 
ſured by none but difaſfeQed and ill-diſpoſed 


perſons. 


When an emperor at any time diſcovered 
his ſtrength and activity, as when Commo- 


dus for inſtance, in the preſence of a vaſt 


aſſembly of the people, flew ſeveral wild 


beaſts with a facility peculiar to him, he 


naturally raiſed the adminiſtration of the 
ſoldiers as well as the populace, becauſe 
ſtrength and pliarcy of limbs were at that 
time conſidered as neceſſary qualifications in 
the military art, 8 

We have no longer a juſt idea of bodily 
exerciſes, and a man who practiſes them 


minds cf virtuous men continued to be filled with con- 


tempt for thoſe who exerciſed that profciſion. 

2 Though the gladiators were ſelecied from the dregs 
of the people, — followed the moſt infamous profeſ- 
ſion that was ever tolerated ; for none but ſlaves or ma- 
lefactors u ere com pelled to devote themſelves to death 
in combats at the ſunerals of the grandees; yet the 
fondneſs of the people for theſe exerciſes which had ſuch 
a reſemblance to thoſe of war, became ſo immoderate, 
that we cannot aelp calling it a ſpeccies of madneſs. 
Emperors, ſenators, men of diſtinguiſhed birth, and 
even women appcared upon the arena in the amphithe- 
atre; nec virorum modo pugnas, ſed &fceminarum, ſays 


Suetonius in the lite of Domitian. The Romans were as 
much delighted too with wreſtlers. 


with 
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with any extraordinary application, appears 
contemptible in our opinion, becauſe the ge- 
nerality of theſe exerciſes produce nothing 
more than a little exterior agreeableneſs; 
whereas among the ancients, all their exer- 
ciſes, even dancing itſelf, became incorpo- 
rated into their martial diſcipline. 

We may likewiſe add, that, even among 
us, an affected maſterſhip in the weapons 
ve employ in war, is conſidered as a ridicu- 
lous attainment, becauſe ſince the cuſtom 
of duelling became ſo prevailing, fencing 
has been treated as the ſcience of boiſterous 
wranglers or bullies. 

Thoſe who cenſure Homer, for his uſu- 
al manner of celebrating the ſtrength or acti- 
vity of his Heroes, muſt likewiſe think Sal- 
luſt b very ridiculous when he praiſes Pom- 
pey, for running, leaping, and carrying a 
burden better than any other man. 

Caligula, was a true ſophiſt in cruelty, 
for as he equally deſcended from Antony 
and Auguſtus, he declared he would puniſh 
the conſuls if they celebrated the day ap- 
pointed to commemorate the victory at Ac- 
tum, and that they ſhould likewiſe feel his 
ſeverity if they neglected to honour that 
cvent; and Druſilla to wliom he accorded 


b Cum alacrihus ſaltu, cum velocibus curſu, cum va- 
dis rette certabat. Fragm. of Salluſt cited by Vegetius 


divine 
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divine honours, being dead, it was a crime to 


bewail her becauſe ſhe was a goddeſs, and 


as great an offence to forbear that forrow be- 
cauſe ſhe was his ſiſter. 
We have now aſcended an eminence from 


whence we may take a view of human af- 
nub When we trace in the Roman hit- 


, ſuch a variety of wars, and their pro- 
80 effuſion of human blood; when we 
view ſo many once flouriſhing nations de- 
populated, and fee ſuch a diverſity of ſhin- 
ing actions and triumphant proceſſions; 


when we trace the maſterly ſtrokes of poli- 


tics, ſagacity, and fortitude, fo conſpicuous 
in that people, and reflect on their advances 
to univerſal monarchy by ſchemes ſo judici- 
oully concerted, ſo ſucceſsfully ſupported, 
and ſo happily accompliſhed to what view 
arc all theſe mighty preparations directed? 
Why truly to jatiate the ambition of five or 
ſix monſters ! Is it poſſible then, that the 
ſenate could diveſt ſo many kings of their 
power, only ro plunge themſelves into the 
moſt abject Lavery to one of their unworth: 


citizens, and to exterminate itſelf by its own 


edicts? Did it riſe to ſuch a height of gran- 
dcur, tv drop more ſplendidly into ruin, 
and do the ſons of men only labour to aug- 


meat their power, that they may fall, by 


tl. own combinations, into better has ? 
When Caligula was aſſaſſinated, the ſenate 
aſſembled to form a new model of govern- 
| ment, 
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ment, and, whilſt they were engaged in 
ſuch deliberations, a party of ſoldiers ruſhed 
in to plunder the palace, and found, in ſome 
obſcure place, a man trembling with fear; 
this man was Claudius, and they immedi- 
ate ly ſaluted him emperor. 

Claudius completed the ſubverſion of 
the ancient M of government, by intruſt- 
ing the diſpentatien of juſtice to his officers: 
The principal motive to the wars of Marius 
and Sylla, was to determine the competi- 
tion of the ſenators and the equeſtrian or- 
der for this prerogative, and it was now 
wreſted from both parties by the arbitrary 
fancy of a weak man. Surprizing event 
indeed, of a diſpute which had ſet the world 
in flames ! 

When the reign of a prince ſucceeds the 
diſſolution of a republic, no authority can 
be more abſolute than his own, for he then 
poſſeſſes all that power which before was 
diſtributed among the people, who exer- 
ciled it without any limitations; and for 
this reaſon the kings of Denmark are the 
moſt deſpotic ſovereigns in Europe. 

The people were altogether as abject and 
unmanly as the ſenate, though they once 
were animated with ſuch a martial ſpirit, 
that, when armies were levied in the city, 
before the time of the emperors, they gained 


See Tacitus. 
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the military diſcipline upon the ſpot, ani 
immediately marched to the enemy. In 
the civil wars of Vitellius and Veſpaſian, 
Rome became a prey to the ambitious, and 
was full of timorous citizens, who were 
ſtruck with conſternation by any party cf 
ſoldiers, who could firſt approach them. 
The emperors themſelves were in no bet- 
ter a ſituation ; for as the right of electing 
a ſovereign was not appropriated to any 


ſingle army, it generally happened, that, 


when an emperor was choſen by one body 


of ſoldiers, that circumſtance alone was ſuffi- 


cient to diſcredit him with the others, who 


immediately ſet up a competitor to oppoſe 


him. 


As the grandeur therefore of the repub- 
lic proved fatal to that form of govern- 


ment, ſo the mighty extent of the empire 


was altogether as pernicious to the monarchs, 


If the territories they were to defend had 
been confined to moderate limits, thoſe ſo- 
vereigns might have been effectually ſerved 
by one principal army; and the ſoldiers, 
when they had once elected their emperor, 


would have heen dutiful enough to acquicice 


in their choice. 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, à made a very 
tranſient appearance in the imperial ſcene. 


a Suſcepere duo manipulares imperium populi Ro- 
mami transferendum, & tranſtulerunt. Tacit. I. i. 


Veſpaſian 
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Veſpaſian, who, like them, was elected by 
the army, devoted all his reign to the re- eſ- 
tabliſhment of the empire, which had been 
ſucceſſively poſſeſſed by ſix tyrants, all 
equally cruel, and moſt of them exceedingly 
furious and untractable, generally very weak, 
and, to complete the public calamity, pro- 
fuſe even to infatuation. 

Titus, who ſucceeded his father, was the 
darling of the people; but Domitian pre- 
ſented to their view an uncommon monſter 
more inhuman in his diſpoſition, or at leaſt 
more implacable, than any of his predeceſ- 
ſors, becauſe he was more timorous. 

His favourite freemen, and, according 


to ſome hiſtorians, the empreſs her ſelf, 


finding his friendſhip as dangerous as his 
averſion, and that he allowed no bounds to 
his ſuſpicions and accuſations, turned their 
thoughts to a ſucceſſor, and choſe the vene- 
rable Nerva. 

Nerva adopted Trajan, who proved the 
moſt accompliſhed prince in all hiſtory ; 
it was a happineſs to be born under his 
reign, which bleſſed the empire with more 
proſperity and true glory than it had ever 
enjoyed before. He was an admirable 
ſtateſinan, and a moſt accompliſhed gene- 
ral ; the native ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition 


_ inclined him to univerſal humanity ; and 
his unclouded penetration, guided him 


through the beſt and pureſt tracts of govern- 


ment, 
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ment; he was actuated by a noble ſoul, to 
whoſe embelliſhment every virtue had con- 
tributed ; his conduct was free from all ex- 
tremes, and his amiable qualitics were tem- 


| pour with that exact proportion that the 
r 


ightneſs of one was never loſt in the luſtre 
of another. To ſum up all, he was the beſt 
qualified of mankind, to do honour to human 
nature, and to repreſent the divinity on earth. 
He e Cæſar's project of in- 


vading the Parthians, and was very ſucceſſ- 


ful in his wars with that mighty people; 
any monarch but himſelf would have ſunk 
under the weight of ſuch an enterprize, 
where danger was always preſent, and from 


| whence the ſource of his neceſſary ſupplies 


was at a vaſt diſtance; in a word, where 
he could not be ſure victory itſelf would 
ſave him from deſtruction. 

The difficulty conſiſted in the ſituation 
of the two empires, and the military diſci- 
pline of both nations. If he directed his 
march through Armenia towards the ſources 
of Tygris and Euphrates, he was ſure to 
be incommoded with a mountainous and 


impracticable country, through which no 


convoy of proviſion could paſs, ſo that the 
army would be halt deſtroyed before they 
could penetrate into Media. On the other 


The country did not produce any trees large 
enough to be wrought into engines proper for the 
fiege of towns. Plut. life of Antoninus. 
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hand, if he ſhould flrike out a lower track 
towards the ſouth, through Niſibis, he 
would find himſelf bewildered in a ghaſtly 
deſert that ſeparated the two empires; and 
if he intended to proceed ſtill lower and 
march through Meſopotamia, he was then 
to crols a large country that was either un- 
cultivated or laid under water; and as the 
Tygris and Euphrates flowed from north to 
ſouth, he could not gain a paſſage into the 
country without quitting thoſe rivers, which 
if he did he mult inevitably periſh. 

As to the manner practiſed by the two 
nations in making war, the ſtrength of the 


Romans conſiſted in their infantry, which 


was the moſt firm and beſt diſciplined body 
of ſoldiers in the world. 

The Parthians on the contrary, had no 
infantry, but then their horſe were admir- 
able, and always combated at ſuch a diſtance 


as placed them out of the reach of the Ro- 


man army, and the javelin was ſeldom 
launched far enough to wound them. Their 
own weapons conſiſted of a bow, and many 
formidable ſhafts, and they rather beſieged 
an army than gave it battle; thev were pur- 
ſued to no purpoſe in their flight, for that 
was the ſame with them as an engage- 
ment. They carried off all the inhabitants 
of the country, and only left garri- 
ſons in their fortified places; and when 


_ theſe were taken, the conquerors were ob- 


liged 
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liged to deſtroy them. The Parthians like- 
wiſe ſet fire to all the country that Jay round 
the Roman army, and did not leave them 
the leaſt blade of herbage. In a word, they 
managed their wars in a manner very like 
that which is now practiſed on the fame 
frontiers. 
We may add to theſe diſadvantages, that 
the Illyrian and German legions which were 
drawn out for this war, were no way capa- 
ble to ſuſtain it, * becauſe the ſoldiers, who 
were accuſtomed to plentiful food in their 
own country, periſhed in theſe regions for 
want of many neceſſaries. 

The Parthians by theſe means had ac- 
compliſhed that, for the preſervation of 
their liberty, which had hitherto been im- 
practicable to all other nations, againſt the 
victorious power of the Romans : But thcy 
owed this advantage not to any reſiſtleſs va- 
Jour, but to their inacceſſible ſituation. 

ADR1AN gave up the conqueſt of TRA- 
JAN, and made Euphrates the boundary of 


his empire; and indeed it was ſurprizing 


that the Romans after ſuch a ſeries of war 
ſhould loſe nothing but what they were de- 
firous to quit; and thus they reſembled the 
ocean, whoſe expanſion is never leflened but 
when it retires of itſelf. 
This conduct of ADRIAN occaſioned 
great diſſatisfactions among the people. It 
# See Herodian's life of Alexander. 
Was 
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was recorded in the facred book of that na- 
tion * that when Tarquin intended to build 
the capitol, he found the place moſt con- 
modious for his purpoſe filled with the ſta- 
tues of other deities, upon which he em- 
ployed his ſkill in augury to diſcover if they 
were inclinable to reſign their places to Ju- 
piter, and they all confented, except Mars, 
Hebe, and Terminus. This proceeding 
gave birth to three religious opinions, name- 
ly, that Mars would never reſign his place 
to any other being; that the Roman youth 
would be always invincible ; and that their 
god Terminus would never recede from his 
ſtation ; the contrary of which was however 
verified in the reign of Adrian. | 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Confiderations on the State of the Empire from 
ANTONINus fo PROBUs, 


N this period the Stoics propagated their 
doctrines in the empire with great popu- 
larity ; and it ſrems as if nature herſelf had 
been induſtrious to produce this admirable 
ſe& which reſembled thoſe plants the earth 
cauſes to ſpring up in places never viſited by 
the ſunbeams. 
This ſect furniſhed the Romans with their 


beſt emperors ; none but Marcus Aurelius 


5 Auguſtin, d e Ci vit. Dei, I. iv. c. 23 & 29. 
L could 
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could extinguiſh the remembrance of the | 


firſt Antonine who adopted him; and we 
find ourſelves affected with a ſecret pleaſure 


when we ſpeak of this emperor. We can- 


not read his life without ſome impreſſions of 
tenderneſs, and grow inclinable to think 
better of ourſelves, becauſe the hiſtory of 


that prince makes us entertain a more fa- 


vourable opinion of mankind. 


The wiſdom of Nerva, the glory of 


Trajan, the valour of Apr1an, and the 


virtue of the two AnToNnines, gained them 


the veneration of the ſoldiers; but when a 


ſet of new monſters became their ſucceſſors, 
the abuſe of military government appeared 


in its full enormity ; and the ſoldiers, who 
had expoſed the empire to ſale, aſſaſſinated 
the emperors for the ſake of new gratuities. 


It has been a conceived opinion that there 


is a certain prince in the world, who for the 
| ſpace of fifteen years has been endeavouring 
to aboliſh the civil government in his do- 
minions, and to ſubſtitute the military in its 


room. I have no intention to make odious 


reflections on ſuch a deſign, and ſhall only 


obſerve, that from the nature of things in 
general, two hundred guards may be a bet- 
ter ſecurity to a prince than four thouſand ; 


and befides, an armed people are of all 

others the moſt dangerous to be oppoſed. 
Commopvus ſucceeded his father Marcus 

Aurelius, and was a monſter who gave 4 


appea 
ction 
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looſe to all his own paſſions, and thoſe of 
his courtiers. The perlons who delivered 
the world from ſuch a barbarian, transferred 
the imperial dignity to the venerable Perti- 
nax, who was ſoon aſſaſſinated by the pre- 
torian bands. | 


The empire was then expoſed to auction, 


and Didius Julian carried it by a number of 
magnificent promiſes. This proceeding ex- 
aſperated the whole body of the people; for 
though the empire had been frequently 
bought, it had never been ſold upon credit 
before. Peſcennius Niger, Severus, and 
Albinus, were ſaluted emperors, and Julian 
not being in a condition to pay the immenſe 
ſums he had promiſed, was abandoned by 


the ſoldiers. 


Severus defeated Niger and Albinus: He 


was maſter of extraordinary qualities, but 


wanted that ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, which 
in princes is the moſt amiable quality they 
can poſſeſs. 

The power of the emperors might eafily 


appear more tyrannical than that of modern 


princes, for as their dignity was a conjun- 


Ction of the various authorities in ta: Ro- 
man magiſtracy, ſuch as dictators, for in- 
ſtance, tribunes of the people, proconſuls, 


cenſors, ſupreme pontiffs, and ſonietimes 
conſuls, they frequently aJumed the diſ- 
penſation of diſtributive juſtice, and it was 
eaſy for them to create ſuſpicions that _— 

2 had 
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had oppreſſed thoſe whom they condemned; 
for the people uſually judge of the abuſe of 
power, by the greatneſs of its extent; 
whereas the kings of Europe, being legiſla- 
tors and not executors of the law, ſove- 


reign princes but not judges, are conſe- 


quently diſcharged from the exerciſe of an 
authority that might prove odious; and 
have confi the infliction of puniſhments 
to magiſtrates, whilſt they reſerved to them- 
ſelves the diſtribution of pardons and other 
popular acts of mercy. 

The unhappy cuſtom of proſcribing, in- 
troduced by Sylla, was ſtill practiſed under 
the emperors; and the 
been diſtinguiſhed by ſome virtue, if he diſ- 
countenanced that ſevere proceeding ; for as 
the miniſters and favourites turned their 
thoughts to confiſcations at the beginning 
of a reign, they were always repreſenting to 


prince muſt have 


their ſovereign the neceſſity of puniſhments, 


and the dangerous effects of clemency. 
Few em have ever been more jea- 


lous of their authority than Tiberius and Se- 


verus, and yet they ſuffered themſelves to be 
governed in a moſt diſhonourable manner, 


the one by Sejanus and the other by Plau- 


tian. 
When Severus gave full 


h Herodian's life of Severus. | 
| | my 


1 play to his 
Proſcriptions, a great body of Niger's ar- 


/ 
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my retired for ſafety to the Parthians *' and 
perfected them in every part of military diſ- 
cipline wherein they were any way defect- 
ive; they habituated them to the Roman 
weapons, and even taught their workmen 
how to make that martial equipage; in 
conſequence of which, that people, who 
till then had uſually limited their exploits 
to defenſive wars, were generally aggreſſors 
for the future. | 
It is very remarkable, that in the long 

ſeries of thoſe civil wars that were continu- 
ally raging, the chiefs, who were ſupport- 
ed by the legions of Europe, generally de- 
feated the leaders of the Afiatic legions '; 
and we read, in the hiltory of Severus, that 
he could not take the city of Atra in Ara 
bia, becauſe the European Jegions having 
mutinied, he was obliged to employ thole 
of Syria. | 

i This fatality continued in the reign of Alexander. 
Artaxerxes, who re- eſtablihed the Perſian empire, 
made it formidable to the Romans, becauſe their ſol- 
dies either through caprice or a libertine diſpoſition de- 
ſerted in great multitudes to the king o. Perſia. 

& Namely the Pernans, who followed tuen example. . 

| Severus defcated the Aſiatic legions of Niger, Con- 
ſtantine thoſe of Licinius : Veſpaſian, though proclaim. 
ed by the armies of Syria, made war againſt Vitellius 
only with the legions of Mufia, Pannonia, and Dal- 
matia. Cicero, when he was at his province, wrote to 
the ſenate, that they ſhould not reckon on the levies 


raiſed in this country. Conſtantine defeated Maxen- 


= —— by his cavalry only. See hereafter 


L 3 This 
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This difference became evident, when the 
levies were firſt made“ in the provinces, 
and it appeared as conſiderable in the le- 
gions, as it did in the nations out of which 
they were raiſcd, and who by nature or 
education were more or leſs formed for war. 

Another unhappy conſequence likewiſe 
enſued from theſe provincial levies, for the 


emperors, who were generally elected out 


of the ſoldiery, were for the moſt 
ſtrangers, and ſometimes the worſt of Bar- 
barians. Rome was now no longer miſtxeſs 
of the world, but received laws from the 
whole univerſe. 

Each emperor brought with him ſome 
peculiarity from his own country, relating 
to faſhions, manners, politics, or religion ; 


and Heliogabalus had even formed a reſolu - 


tion to deliroy every object of religious ve- 
neration in Rome, and to baniſh all the 
gods from their temples, that he might 
place his own in their room. 

I his circumſtance, even conſidered as in- 
dependent on the ſecret operations of the 
Deity, which are obvious to his omniſci- 
ence alone, greatly contributed to the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity; for nothing was now 
ſtrange in the empire, and the people were 


m Auguſtus fixed the legions to particular ſtations in 
the provinces. The levies were originally raiſed at 
Rome, after that among the Latins, in ltaly next, and 
laſt of all in the provinces, 5 

pre- 


J 
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prepared to reliſh every new cuſtom which 


the emperors were inclinable to introduce. 


It is well known, that the Romans re- 
ceived the gods of other nations into theit 
City ; but then they received them with the 
air of conquerors, and carried them in their 
triumphal proceſſions : But when ſtrangers 


attempted to eſtabliſh them by their own 


authority, they were immediately rejected. 
It is likewiſe notorious, that the Romans 
gave foreign deities the names of ſuch of 
their own gods as were moſt conformable to 


the others, in their attributes: But when 


the prieſts of other countries would intro- 
duce the adoration of their divinities, under 
their proper names, among the Romans, 
they were not permitted to accomplith that 
deſign; and this was the greateſt obſtacle 
to the progreſs of Chriſtianity. 
CARACALLA, who ſucceeded Severus, 


may be called not only a tyrant, but the 


deſtroyer of mankind : Caligula, Nero and 
Domitian limited their barbarities to Rome; 


but this monſter endeavoured to extend his 


fury thro* the world like a peſtilence. 
Severus amaſſed prodigious trealures by 


the exactions of a long reign, and his pro- 


icriptions of thoſe who declared for his com- 

petitors in the empire. 3 
Caracalla having commenced his reign 

with murdering his brother Geta with his 


own hands, purchaſed with thoſe riches 4 


L 4 CON- 
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connivance at his crime, from the ſoldiers 
who had an extraordinary regard for Geta ; 
but the liberalities of Caracalla had ſuch an 
effect upon them, that they declared they 
had taken oaths to both the — of Se- 
verus, and not to one alone. 

The immoderate treaſures which have 


been gathered by princes have commonly 


produced fatal effects: They generally cor- 
rupt the ſucceſior, who grows dazzled with 


the luſtre they diffuſe; and if they happen 


not to prevert his heart, they miſguide his 
mind, and cauſe him to form plans of 
mighty enterprizes, by the miniſtration of 
a power that is only accidental, always tranſ- 
itory and unnatural, and an empty inflation 
inſtead of a real gr andeur. 

Caracalla augmented the ſoldiers pay; 
Macrinus wrote to the Senate, that this aug- 
mentation amounted to ſeventy millions of 
drachms o. This prince ſeems to have magni- 
fied things ; and if we compare our ſoldiers 
pay now-a-Gays with the reſt of our public 
expences, and ſuppoſe that they kept the 
ſame proportion among the Romans, we 
ſhall ſee that this ſum was exceſſive. 

Here we ſhould enquire what was a Ro- 


man ſoldier's pay. We learn from Oroſius, 


' Seven thouſand myriads. Dion. in Macrinus. 

»The Attic drachm was the ſame with the Roman 
denarius, the eighth part of an ounce, and the ſixty- 
fourth part of our marc. 


that 
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that Domitian raiſed “ it a fourth from what 
it was before. And it appears from a ſol- 
dier's ſpeeck in Tacitus, that * at the death 
of Auguſtus it was ten ounces of braſs per 
day. We find in Suetonius ", that Julius 


Cæſar doubled the pay of his time. In Pliny*, 
that at the ſecond Punic war, it was dimi- 


niſhed one fifth. It was then in the firſt 
Punic war about fix ounces of copper; in 
the ſecond ”, about five ounces'; at ten, un- 
der Julius Cæſar; and thirteen and a third, 


under Domitian *. I ſhall make here ſome 


reflexions. 

The pay which the republic might eaſily 
advance, when it was only a ſmall ſtate, when 
it engaged in a new war every year, and re- 


? He raiſed it in proportion as ſeventy-five is to an 
hundred. 

4 Annal. lib. i. r Life of Jul. Cz. 

s Hiſt. Nat. xxxiii. 13. Inſtead of giving ten ounces 
of copper for twenty, they paid ſixteen. i. e. inſtead 
of ten aſſes of braſs of two ounces each, they paid only 
xvi aſſes of one ounce each. ] | 

A ſoldier in the Moſtellaria of Plautus, faies it was 
three aſſes ; which can be underſtood only of aſſes of 
ten ounces. But if the pay was exactly fax aſſes in the 
firit Punic war, it was not diminiſhed in the ſecond a 
fifth, but a fixth, and the fraction was omitted. 

" Polybius, who reduces the pay to Greek money, 
differs only by a fraction. | 

See Orofius and Suetonius in Domitian. They ſay 
the ſame thing under different words. I have reduced 
the terms to ounces of braſs, that I might be under- 
ſtood without having recourſe to the ſeveral ſpecies of 


the Roman money. : 
L 5 ceived 
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ceived the ſpoils of it as often; it was not 
able to raiſe, without running in debt, under 


the firſt Punic war, when 1t carried its arms 


beyond Italy, when it maintained a long 
war, and ſupported great armies. 

In the ſecond Punic war the pay was re- 
duced to five ounces of braſs; and this di- 
minution might be made without danger at 
a time when moſt of the citizens were aſham- 
ed to receive pay, and were willing to ſerve 
at their own charge. 

The treaſures of Perſia *, and of ſo many 


other kings, which flowed into Rome, put 
an end to taxes there, In ſuch public and 
private opulence, they had the prudence not 
to enlarge the former payment of five ounces 


of braſs. 

Though even from this pay they made a 
deduction for corn, cloaths, and arms, ſtill 
it was ſufficient, becauſe they enrolled. only 
thoſe citizens, who had patrimonies of their 
own. 

Marius having enrolled people of no ſub- 


ſtance, and his example being afterwards 


followed, Julius Cæſar was obliged to aug - 


ment the pay. 


This augmentation having been continued 


aſter the Death of Cæſar, they were obliged, 


under the conſulſhip of Hlarthus and Panſa, to 


re-eſtabliſh taxes. 


x : Cic. Offic. lib. ii, 
The 
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The weakneſs of Domitian adding one 
fourth to this pay, was a great blow to the 
State, the unhappineſs of which was not that 
it brought in luxury in general, but infuſed 
it among people of that condition who ought 
to be ſupplied with no more than the bare 
neceſſities which nature requires. Laſtly, 
by Carracalla's final augmentation, the em- 
pire was thrown into ſuch a condition, that, 


not being able to ſubſiſt without ſoldiers, it 


could not ſubſiſt with them. 

Caracalla, to ſoften the horror of his fra- 
tricide, inſtituted divine honours to his bro- 
ther Geta; and, what was very peculiar, 
he himſelf received the ſame deification from 
Mackrinus, who after he had cauſed him 
to ve ſtabbed, and was deſirous of appealing 
the pretorian bands, who regretted the 
death of a prince whoſe liberalities they had 
ſo often enjoyed, erefted a temple, and 
eſtabliſhed a prieſthood of Flamins in his 
honour. 

This preſerved his memory from all de- 


grading imputations, and the ſenate not 


daring to cenſure him, he was not ranked 
among the tyrants, like Commodus, who 


had not done more to deſerve that title than 


himſelf, > 
As to the two great emperors Adrian 


1 Alius Lampridius in Vita Alexandri Severi. 
1 0 and 
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and Severus *, one eſtabliſhed and the other 
relaxed the military diſcipline, and the 
events exactly correſponded with their cau- 


ſes: The reigns which ſucceeded that of 


Adrian were a ſeries of happineſs and tran- 
quillity; but after the death of Severus, no- 


thing was ſeen but a ſucceſſion of calamities 


and horror. | 


Caracalla had confined himſelf to no li- 
mitations in his prodigality to the Soldiers, 
and in that particular he acted conformably 
to the ſentiments of his father, who, on his 
death-bed, adviſed him to enrich the army 
and diſregard all the reſt of mankind. 

But theſe politics could be only accom- 
modated to one reign ; for the ſucceſſor, be- 
ing no longer able to continue thoſe ex- 


pences, was ſoon affaſſinated by the army: 


So that the emperors who were eminent for 
wiſdom, were always murdered by the ſol- 
diers; and thoſe, whoſe lives were infa- 


mous, were defircy«y either by the conſpi- 


racies or edicts of the ſenate. 


When a tyrant ſuffered himſelf to be en- 
tirely influenced by the army, and left the ' 
citizens expoſed to their licentious depreda- 
tions, ſuch injurious proceedings could not 


be extended beyond the period of one reigns 


becauſe the ſoldiers, in conſequence of their 


: See the abridgment of Xiphil. in the life of Adri- 
an, and Herodian in the life of Severus, | 
e I deva- 
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devaſtations, impoveriſhed the people, and 
defeated themſelves of their pay by that 
event. It therefore became neceſſary to 
reform the military diſcipline, which was a 
project always fatal to the perſons who pre- 
ſumed to attempt it. 

When Caracalla loft his life by the trea- 
chery of Macrinus, the ſoldiers, in deſpair 
at the death of a prince whole liberality 


had been diſpenſed to them with an unli- 


mited flow, elected HeLiocaBaLvs , and 
when he, by his proſtitution to infamous plea- 
ſures, and the lawleſs extravagances he ſuf- 


fered the army to commit, grew contempt- 


ible even in their eyes, they diſpatched him 
by an aſſaſſination. The ſame fate attend- 
ed ALEXANDER, Who was preparing to re- 


ſtore the true military diſcipline, and threat- 


ned to puniſh the ſoldiers for their miſcon- 
duct b. 

In this manner a tyrant, who, inſtead of 
being ſollicitous for his ſafety, affected an 
ability to be criminal, periſhed with the 
fatal advantage of being murdered a few 
days before another who would willingly 
have been a better man. 

After the death of Alexander, the impe- 
rial dignity was transferred to Max1imin, 


who was the firſt emperor of Barbarian ex- 


At this time every one thought himſelf good 


| enough to riſe to empire, See Dial. Ixxix. - 


* See Lampridius. a; 
| | tra On, 
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traction, and had been diſtinguiſhed by his 
ſtrength and gigantic ſtature. | 

This prince and his fon were likewiſe 
ſlain by the ſoldiers. The two firſt Gor- 
DIANS periſhed in Africa: Maximus, BaL- 
BINUS, and the third Gox IAN were maſſa- 
cred : Pattie, who had cauſed the young 
Gordian to be deſtroyed, was himſelf lain 
with his ſon; and Dxc1ivs, who was cho- 
ſen to ſucceed him, was murdered in his 
turn by the treaſon of GaLLvs e. 

The Roman empire was improperly ſo 
denominated at that time, and might ra- 
ther be called an irregular commonwealth, 
nearly reſembling the Ariſtocraſy of Algiers, 
where the militia, who are inveſted with 
the ſovereign power, elect and depoſe the 


magiſtrate they call the Dey ; and it may 


perhaps be taken for a general rule, that a 
military government is, in ſome reſpects, a 
republic rather than a monarchy. 


© Caſaubon obſerves, on the Hiſtoria Aguſta, that 


during the period of 160 years which it comprehends, 
there were ſeventy perſons, who juſtly or otherwiſe, 


had the title of Cæſar. Adeo erant in illo Princip atu, 
quem tamen omnes mirantur, comitia Imperii ſemper 
incerta. So uncertain, to the aſtoniſhment of all, 
were the elections in that empire. Which circumſtance 
ſufficiently manifeſts the difference between the Ro- 
man government and that of France, where, for the 
long ſpace of twelve hundred years, no more than fix- 
ty three kings have reigned, EN. 


But 
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But leaſt any one ſhould imagine the ſol- 
diers had no other ſhare in the government 
than what they extorted by their diſobedi- 
ence and inſurrections, let it be aſked whe- 
ther the orations in which the emperors ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to the army, were not at 
laſt very correſpondent to thoſe which the 
conſuls and tribunes formerly made to the 
people? And tho? the ſoldiers had no par- 
ticular place to aſſemble in, nor were under 
the regulation of any certain forms; tho? 
the temper of their minds was not uſually 
ſcrene, their proceedings conſiſting of ac- 
tion rather than deliberation, did they not 
however diſpofe of the public fortune wich 
a ſovereign authority ? What was an em- 
peror but the miniſter of a violent and tu- 
multuous government, and did not the ſol- 
diers elect him for their own particular con- 
venience ? i 

When the army aſſociated into the em- 
pire ©, Philip, the prætorian prefect of the 
third Gordian, this prince claimed the ex- 
erciſe of an undivided command, but did 
not ſucceed in his pretenſions; he then re- 
queſted the army to divide the power equal- 
ly between them, but to as little effect; he 
next intreated them to leave him the title 
of Cæſar, and was ſtill refuſed ; he after- 
wards ſolicited them to create him prefect 


© Fee Julius Capitolinus. 


of 
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of the prætcrian bands, and met with the 
uſual repulſe; till at laſt he was reduced to 
plead for his life. The army, in the in- 
ſtance before us, exerciſed the ſupreme ma- 
giſtracy in their ſeveral deciſions, 

The Barbarians were at firſt unknown to 


the Romans, and for ſome time afterwards 


only incommodious; but at laſt they became 
formidable to them, by an event altogether 
unparalleled at that time, and which perhaps 
may never be equalled hereafter. Rome 
had ſo effectually extinguiſhed all nations, 
that when ſhe at laſt was vanquiſhed in her 


turn, the earth ſeemed to produce a new 


race of mankind, to accompliſh her de- 


ſtruction. 


Thoſe princes who have large dominions 


ſeldom find them bordered by any territo- 


ries conſiderable enough to be the objects of 


their ambition; and ſhould there be any 


ſuch, they would naturally be ſwallowed up 
in a ſeries of conqueſt, We will ſay they 


are bounded then by feas and mountains, and = 
vaſt deſerts, whoſe ſterility rendered them 


contemptible. The Romans for this rea- 


fon ſuffered the Germans to range in their 


foreſts and gloomy wilds, and let the nor- 
thern nations ſhiver amidſt the polar ſnow ; 


and yet thoſe inhoſpitable regions produced 


people, who at Jaſt enſla ved the conquer- 


ors of the world. 


oo. 


In 
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In the reign of Gallus a mighty collection 
of nations, who afterwards became more 
celebrated, ſpread their ravages thro? all 
Europe, and the Perſians having invaded 


Syria, abandoned their conqueſts only to 


preſerve their booty. | 

The miſerable diſorders which had ſo 
long been ſpringing up in the ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſions of the emperors, were now Cote 
to their fatal maturity, and that period 
which was concurrent with the cloſe of V a- 
LERIAN's reign, and the duration of that 
of his ſon GartLiznus, produced thirty 
pretenders to the empire, the greateſt part 
of whom being ſwept away by their mutual 


contentions, their devaſtations were limited 


to a ſhort reign ; and they gained nothing 
durable but the appellation of the Thurty ty- 
rants. _ 

Valerian having been taken priſoner by 
the Perſians, and his ſon Gallienus neglect- 
ing the public affairs, the Barbarians pene- 
trated into all parts, and the empire was 
now in the ſame condition it was afterwards 
reduced to in the weſt *, at the cloſe of 
another century, and it would then have felt 
Its laſt convulſions, had not a happy con- 


junction of events interpoſed for its preſer- 


vation. 


An hundred and fifty years after this event, the 
Barbarians invaded the empire in the reign of Hono- 


The 


rius. 
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The terrible confuſion in ſucceeding to the 
empire being come to its height, we find at 
the end of the reign of Valerianus, and dur- 
ing that of Gallienus his ſon, no leſs than 
thirty pretenders to the throne, moſt of 
whom having got poſſeſſion of it, and reign- 
ed for a very ſhort time, were called the 1v - 
RANTS. 

Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, and one 


of the Roman allies, diſlodged the Perſians, 


who had invaded the greateſt part of Aſia : 
Rome furniſhed an army of its own citi- 
zens, and they effectually delivered it from 
the Barbarians who came to pillage their 
city: An innumerable army of Scythians, 
who put to ſea in a fleet of five thouſand 
= entirely periſhed by ſtorms, fatigue 
and famine, and even by their formidable 
grandeur ; and Gallienus being at laſt lain, 
Claudius, Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus, 
who happily ſucceeded him, and were four 
extraordinary princes, ſnatched the empire 
from the verge of ruin. Ns 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Changes in the STATE. 


H E emperors, to prevent the conti- 
nual treaſons of the army, affociated 


into the government proper perſons in whom 


they might confide; and DiocLEstan, un- 
der 
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der pretext of the weight and multiplicity 
of the public affairs, eſtabliſhed a law, that 
there ſhould always be two emperors and as 
many Caeſars. He judged, that, by this 
proceeding, the four principal armies being 
poſſeſſed by the partners in the empire, 
would naturally intimidate one another, and 
that the inferior armies being too weak to 
have any thoughts of raiſing their chiefs to 
the imperial dignity, their cuſtom of elec- 
tion would be gradually diſcontinued, and 
entirely aboliſhed at laſt. Beſides, the dig- 
nity of the Czfars being always ſubordi- 
nate, that power, which, for the ſecurity of 
the government, was in the participation of 
four, would be exerciſed in its full extent 
by no more than two. 

The ſoldiers were likewiſe reſtrained from 
their exorbitances by conſidering, that as 
the riches of particular perſons as well as 
the public treaſure were conſiderably dimi- 


niſhed, the emperors were in no condition 


to offer them ſuch large donations as for- 
merly, and conſequently the gratuities would 
be no longer proportionable to the danger 


of a new election. 


We may add to this, that the prefects of 
the prætorian bands, whoſe power and em- 
ployments rendered them the grand viſiers 


of thoſe times, and frequently tempted 


them to murder their emperors, in order 
to raiſe themſelves to the throne, were great- 


ly 
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ly reduced by Conſtantine, who diveſted 
them of all but their civil functions, and 
augmented their number to four inſtead of 
two. 

The lives of the emperors began now to 
be in greater ſecurity, and they might rea- 
ſonably expect to die peaceably in their 
beds. This circumſtance ſeems in ſome 
meaſure to have ſoftened their diſpoſitions, 
and they no longer ſhed human blood with 
the barbarous prodigality of their predeceſ- 
ſors. But as the immenſe power they ſtill 


poſſeſſed muſt needs have ſome particular 


tendency, it began to manifeſt itſelf in a 
ſpecies of tyranny leſs glaring than the for- 
mer. The ſubjects were no longer affright- 
ed with inhuman maſſacres, but then they 
were haraſſed by unjuſt ſentences and forms 
of judicature, which ſeemed to defer death 
only to render life itſelf uncomfortable. 
The court governed, and was likewiſe ſway- 
ed in its turn, by a greater variety of arti- 
fices and a more exquiſite train of political 
refinements, which were conducted with 


greater ſilence than uſual. In a word, in- 


ſtead of an unterrified diſpoſition to form a 
bad action, and a cruel precipitation to com- 


mit it, thoſe gigantic iniquities ſhrunk into 
the vices of weak minds, and could only be 


called languid crimes. : 
A new train of corruption was now in- 
troduced, the firſt emperors purſued plea- 
| lures, 


2 
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ſures, but theſe ſunk into ſoftneſs. They 
ſhewed themſelves with leſs frequency to 
the ſoldiers, were more indolent and fonder 
of their domeſtics, more devoted to the pa- 
lace, and more abſtracted from the em- 


re. 
The poiſon of the court grew more ma- 


lignant in proportion to the diſguiſe it aſ- 


ſumed. All direct terms were diſuſed in 


diſcourſe, and diſtant inſinuations became 
the dialect of the palace. Every ſhining 

ion was ſullied, and the miniſters as 
well as the officers of the army were perpe- 
tually left to the diſcretion of that ſort of 
people, who, as they cannot be uſeful to 
the ſtate themſelves, ſuffer none to ſerve it 
with reputation and glory. In a word, 


that affability of the firft emperors, which 


alone qualified them for an inſight into their 
affairs, was now entirely diſcarded. The 


prince had no informations, but what were 


conveyed to him by the canal of a few fa- 


vourites, who being always in concert to- 
gether, and even when they ſeemed to diſ- 
agree in their opinions, were only in the 


—— of a ſingle perſon to their ſove- 


reign. 
The reſidence of ſeveral emperors in Aſia, 
and their perpetual competition with the 


kings of Perſia, made them form a reſolu- 


tion to be adored like thoſe monarchs ; and 


Diocle- 
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Diocleſian, tho? others ſay Galerius, pub- 


liſhed an edict to that effect. 
This pompous imitation of the Aſiatic 


pride being once eſtabliſhed, the people 


were ſoon habituated to ſuch a ſpectacle, 
and when Julian would have regulated his 
conduct by a modeſt ſimplicity of manners, 
that proceeding which was no more than a 
renovation of the ancient behaviour, was 
imputed to him as a reproachful inatten- 
tion to his dignity. 


T ho? ſeveral emperors had reigned after | 


Marcus Aurelius, yet the empire was undi- 
vided ; and as the authority of thoſe princes 
was acknowledged in all the provinces, it 
was but one power tho? exerciſed by man 

perſons. 

But GalzRius and ConsTanTivs 
CHLorus, being at variance with each 
other, divided the empire in reality; and 
this example, which was afterwards follow- 
ed by ConsTANTINE, who purſued the plan 


of Galerius and not that of Diocleſian, in- 


troduced a cuſtom which might be called a 
revolution rather than a change. 

We may likewiſe add, that the ſtrong 
deſire of Conſtantine to be the founder of a 
new 4 and an impuiſe of vanity to di- 
ftinguiſh it by his own name, determined 
him to transfer the ſcat of empire to the 
eaſt. Though Ke vas far from being ſo 

f See Oroſius, L vii. and Ar slius Victor. 
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ſpacious within the walls as it is at preſent, 
yet the ſuburbs were prodigiouſly exten- 
five*: Italy was filled with ſeats of pleaſure, 


and might wy 6" be called the garden of 


Rome. The huſbandmen were in Sicily, 
Africa, and Egypt; but the gardeners 


| lived altogether in Italy. The lands were 


generally cultivated by the ſlaves of the 
Roman citizens, but when the ſeat of em- 


pire was eſtabliſhed in the eaſt, all Rome 


was in a manner tranſplanted to that ſitua- 
tion. Thither did the grandees ſend their 
ſlaves, or, in other words, the greateſt part 
of the people, and Italy was almoſt exhauſt- 
ed of its inhabitants. 
It was Conſtantine's intention that the 
new city ſhould not be inferior in any par- 
ticular to the old one; and therefore he 
took care to have it ſufficiently ſupplied with 
corn, commanding all the harveſt of Egypt 
to be ſent to Conſtantinople, and conſign- 
ing that of Africa to Rome, which does 
not ſeem to have been a very judicious pro- 
ceeding. _ | 
Whilſt the republic ſubſiſted, the peo- 
ple of Rome, who were then the ſovereigns 


5 Expatiantia tecta multos addidere urbes, faies 


Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. iii. | | 

Corn, ſays Tacitus, was formerly exported from 
Italy to the diſtant provinces, and it is not a barren 
and now ; but we cultivate Africa and Egypt, and 
cChooſe to expoſe the lives of the Roman people to dan- 


of 


ger 
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of all other nations, became naturally in- 
tituled to a proportion of the tribute: This 
circumſtance induced the ſenate to ſell them 
corn, at firſt, for a low price, and afterwards 
to make a gratuitous diſtribution of it amo 
them; and when monarchy itſelf was in- 
troduced, this latter cuſtom was ſtill conti- 
nued, though entirely oppoſite to the prin- 
ciples of that form of government. Tis 
true, the abuſe remained unrectified through 
an apprehenſion of the inconveniencies that 
would have riſen from its diſcontinuance z 
but when Conſtantine founded a new city 
he eftabliſhed the ſame cuſtom without the 
leaſt appearance of reaſon. 

When Auguſtus had conquered Egypt, 
he conveyed the treaſure of the Ptolemys 
to Rome; and this proceeding occaſioned 
much the ſame revolution, which the diſco- 
very of the Indies afterwards effected in Eu- 
rope, and which ſome ridiculous ſchemes 
have ſince accompliſhed in our time. The 
revenue was doubled at Rome, h and as that 
city continued to abſorb all the riches of 
Alexandria, which was itſelf the repoſitory 
of the treaſures of Africa and the Eaſt ; 
gold and ſilver by theſe means became very 
common in Europe, and the people were 


b Sueton. in Auguſt. Oroſ. 1. vi. Rome often met 
wal _— _—_— 1 have before obſerved that the 
_ treaſures brought thicher from Macedonia ſuperſeded 

all farther tribute. Cicero in his Offices, I. ii. Able 
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able to pay very conſiderable taxations even 


in money. 


But when the empire was afterwards di- 
vided, all theſe riches flowed in a full tide 
to Conſtantinople ; and we may add to this 
unhappy circumſtance, that the mines in 
Germany * had not then been opened : that 


thoſe of Italy * and Gaul were very few and 


inconſiderable, and that the mines of Spain 
had not been worked ſince the Carthagini- 
ans loſt that country, or at leaſt they were 
not ſo productive as formerly; Italy itſelf 
was now a continued waſte of forſaken gar- 
dens, and conſequently could not be in any 


condition to draw money from the Eaſt, 


whilſt the Weſt at the ſame time was drained 
of all its wealth, by the oriental merchants 
who ſupplied the inhabitants with their ne- 
ceſſary commodities. Gold and filver, by 
theſe means, became extremely ſcarce in 
Europe, and yet the emperors extorted 
the ſame pecuniary tributes as formerly, 
which completed the general deſtruction. 


i Tacitus, De moribus Germarorum, declares this in 


_ expreſs terms. Beſides we know pretty near the time 


in which moſt of the mines of Germany were opened. 


See Thomas Scſreiberus of the origin of the mines 


of the Hartz. Thoſe of Saxony are thought to be leſs 
ancient. | | 
* See Pliny Nat. Hiſt. xxxvii. 77. 9 85 
The Carthaginians, ſaies Diodorus, underſtood very 
well the art of making an advantage of them; and the 
Romans that of hindering others from making ſuch ad- 


vantage. 
M When 
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When a government has been eſtabliſhed 
in one certain form, and its political circum- 
ſtances are adjuſted to a particular ſitua- 
tion, it is generally prudent to leave them 
in that condition; for the ſame cauſes which 
have enabled ſuch a ſtate to ſubſiſt, though 
they may frequently be complicated and 
unknown, will ſtill continue to ſupport it; 


but when the whole ſyſtem is changed, re- 


medies can only be accommodated to the 
inconveniences viſible in the theory, whilſt 
others, which nothing but experience can 


point out, are lurking without oppoſition, in 


the new plan. 

For theſe reaſons, though the empire 
grew already too great, yet it was effectually 
ruined by the diviſions into which it was 

rcelled, becauſe all the parts of this vaſt 

y, had for a long ſeries of time been ar- 
ranged ſo as to become ſettled and ſteady, 
and were compacted by a mutual depen- 
dency through the whole. 
Conſtantine, ® after he had weakened the 


capital, proceeded to impair the frontiers 


by drawing off thoſe legions who were ſta- 
tioned on the banks of great rivers, and diſ- 
tributing them into the provinces. This in- 


= This account of Conſtantine's proceedings no way 


contradicts the eccleſiaſtical writers, who declare they 
confine themſelves to thoſe actions of this prince which 


had any relation to religion, without concerning them - 


ſelves with the political tranſactions in that reign. 
Euſeb. Life of Conſlantine, I. i. c. 9. Socrates I. i. c. 1. 
novation 


b 
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novation was extremely prejudicial in more 
inſtances than one ; for as the barrier which 
comprehended ſo many nations was now re- 
moved; ſo the ſoldiers ® paſſed all their 
time, and grew effeminate in the Circus and 
the theatres *. 

When Julian was ſent by Conſtantius in- 
to Gaul, he found that fifty towns on the 


Rhine ? had been taken by the Barbarians, 
that the provinces were all plundered, and 


that there was now no more than the ſha- 


dow of a Roman army, which fled at the 


very mention of the enemies name. 

This prince by his wiſdom, 4 and perſe- 
verance, joined with oeconomy, conduct, and 
valour, and proſpered by a noble ſeries of 
heroic actions, chaſed the Barbarians out of 


a Zozimus 1. ii. 

o After the ellabliſhment of Chrittianity, the combats 
of gladiators were very ſeldom exhibited, and Con- 
ſtantine prohibited them by his authorit ity but this bar- 
barous cuſtom was not entirely aboliſhed till the time of 
Honorius. The Romans retained nothing of the'r an- 
cient ſhews, but what tended to emaſculate their und 
and allure them to pleaſure. In former times, th tui- 
diors before they took the field were entertained wita a 
combat of gladiators, to tamiliariſe them to the fight of 

and weapons of war, and to inſpire * with 
intrepidity when they engaged the enem ul. Capit. 
THe 4 1 * 
Ammian. Marcellin. l. xvi, xvii, and xviii. 
4 Ammian Marcellin. ibid. 
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their new ſettlements, and his name became 
a terror as long as he lived ©. 
No prince ſaw the neceſſity of reſtoring 
the ancient plan, more than Valentinian, 
His whole life was employed in fortifying 
the banks of the Rhine, making levies, rai- 
ſing caſtles, placing troops in proper ſtati- 
ons, and furniſhing them with ſubſiſtance 
on thoſe frontiers ; but an event that after- 
wards happened, determined his brother 


ceeding was attended with very dreadful 
conſequences. 


That tract of land which lies between the 


Palus Mzotis, the mountains of Caucaſus 


and the Caſpian ſea, was inhabited by a nu- 
merous people who compoſed great part 


of the nation of the Huns or that of the 
Alans. The foil was exceeding fertile; the 
inhabitants were fond of wars and robbe- 
ries ; and were always either on horſeback 
or in their chariots, and wandered about the 
country wherein they were incloſed : They 
ſometimes made depredations on the fron- 
tiers of Perſia and Armenia ; but the ports 
of the Caſpian ſea were ealily guarded, and 
it was difficult for them to penetrate into 
Perſia, by any other avenues; and as they 


r See the noble panegyrick made by Ammianus 
Marcell inus on this prince, 1. xxv. F 


Valens to open the Danube, and that pro- 


imagined 
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imagined it impracticable to croſs the Palus 


Mzotis, they were altogether unacquainted 


with the Romans; ſo that whilſt other Na- 
tions of Barbarians ravaged the empire, 


theſe confined them within the limits 
which their ignorance had drawn around 
them. * 

It has been the opinion of ſome, * that 
the ſlime which was rolled down by the cur- 
rent of the Tanais, had by degrees formed a 
kind of incruſtation on the ſurface of the 
Cimmerian Boſphorus, over which theſe 
people are ſuppoſed to have paſſed. Others 
inform us, that two young Scythians being 
in full purſuit of a hind, the terrified crea- 
ture ſwam over that arm of the fea, upon 
which the youths immediately following her 
in the fame track, were exceedingly aſto- 
niſhed to find themſelves in a new world 
and at the return to the old one, they gave 
their countrymen “ a particular account cot 
the ſtrange lands, and, if I may be induiged 
in the expreſſion, the inviting Indies they 
had lately diſcovered, 

Upon this information, an im umcrable 
body of Huns immediately paſſed thoſe 
ſtreights; and, meeting firſt with the Gothe, 


| , Zozimus. I. 4. 


„. Jornandes de rebus Geticis. The ?.ſiTe!laneous 


hiſt. of Procopius. | 
Y Vide S omen. |. 6. 
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made that people fly before them. It ſhoul4 


ſeem as if theſe mighty countries poured” 


their nations out precipitately upon one ano- 
ther, and that Aſia had acquired a new 
weight to make it ponderate equal to the 
European power. 

The Gotl.s in conſternation preſented them- 
ſelves on the banks of the Danube, and with a 
ſuppliant air intrcated the Romans to allow 
them a place of refuge. The flatterers 
w of Valens improved this conjuncture, and 


repreſented it as a fortunate conquelt of a 


new people, who by the acceſſion of their 
numbers would defend and enrich the em- 
ire, 
, Valens ordered * them to be admitted into 
his territories, upon delivering up their 
arms, but his officers ſuffe red them to re- 
purchaſe with their money as many as they 
pleaſed; they were afterwards diſtributed 
into ſeveral allotments of land; but the 
Goths, Y contrary to the cuſtom of the 


* Ammian. Marcellin. l. 29. 
* Several of thoſe who had received theſe orders 
abandoned themſelves to a brutal paſſion for ſome of the 


male refogees ; others were enſnared by the beauty of the 


young Barbarians of the other ſex, and became the 
captives of their ſemale ſlaves; a third fort were cor- 
rupted by preſents in money, linen habits, and frigged 


mantles ; and all their thoughts only tended to enrich 
their houſes with ſlaves and to ſtock their farms with 


caitle. Hit. of Dexippus. _ 
} See the Gothick initory by Priſcus, who has ſet this 
difference of cuſloms in a clear light. It may be aſked 
I Iuns, 
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Huns, did not cultivate the portions of 
ground aſſigned them. They were even 
ſeft deſtitute of the promiſed ſupplies of 
corn, and were ready to periſh amidſt a 
land of plenty ; they were armed for war, 
and yet unjuſtly infulted. In conſequence 
of theſe provocations they ravaged all the 
country from the Danube to the Boſphorus ; 
they deſtroyed Valens and all his army, and 
repaſſed the Danube only to quit the hide- 
ous ſolitude they had effected by their devaſ- 
tations*, * 


perhaps, how it was poſſible for nations who never cul- 
tivated their lands, to be ſo powerful, when thoſe of 
America are ſo very weak: It is becauſe people who 
follow a paſtoral life are furniſhed with a better ſubſiſt- 
ence, than thoſe, who live by the chace. 

It appears by the account given by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus that the Huns in their firſt ſettlements did not 
manure their lands, and only ſubſiſted on their flocks 
and herds in a country that abounded with rich paſ- 
tures, and was watcred with many rivers; ſuch is the 
practice of the inhabitants of little Tartarv, which is 
part of the ſame country. And it is probable that the 
nations we have been ſpeaking of, having, aſter their 
migrations from their native land, ſettled in countries 
that afforded little or no paſturage ſor their cattle, ap- 
plied themſelves to the cultivation of the ſoil. 

2 See Zozimus l. iv. See alſo Dexivrus's Extract of 
the Embaſſies of Conſlantine Porphyrogeni: us. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


An Account of ſome new Maxims received by 


the Romans. 


Ometimes, the puſillanimous ſpirit of the 


emperors *, and frequently the defence- 
jels ſtate of the empire, made the people 


employ their money to appeaſe the nations 
who threatned to invade them ; but the de- 
fired peace could never be effectually pur- 
chaſed, becauſe thoſe who ſold it could, 
whenever they pleaſed, oblige the Romans 
to buy it again. 
It is much better to hazard an unſucceſs- 
ful war, than to part with great ſums for 
a precarious peace; for a prince is always 


reſpected when it is known he will make a 


long reſiſtance before he can be van- 

quiſhed. | 
Beſides, ſuch gratifications as theſe were 

changed into tribute at laſt, and though they 


were free at the beginning, they became 


neceſſary in the event, and paſſed for an ac- 
quired property : For which reaſon, when 


an emperor refuſed them to ſome particular 


people, or was not diſpoſed to give them ſo 
much as they demanded, they immediately 


* At firſt they gave all to the ſoldiers ; afterwards all 
to the enemy. _ | 
declared 
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declared themſelves his mortal enemies - 


To produce an inſtance or two, from a thou- 
ſand: The army which Julian led againſt 
the Perſians, d was purſued in its retreat 


from the Eaſt, by the Arabians, to whom 


the cuſtomary tribute had been refuſed : And 
in a ſhort time afterwards, in the reign of 


Valentinian, the Germans ©, who had been 
offered more inconſiderable preſents than 


uſual, grew exaſperated at that diſobliging 
frugality, and theſe northern people being 
already influenced by a point of honour, 
avenged themſelves, of this pretended in- 
ſult, by a cruel war. 

All thoſe nations who ſurrounded the em- 
pire in Europe and Afia, exhauſted it by 
degrees of its richesz and as the Romans 
derived their grandeur and power from the 
gold and ſilver, which flowed into the em- 
pire from the coffers of ſo many kings; they 


now grew weak and deſpicable, * becauſe 


d Ammian. Marcellin. I. 24. 
© Idem. |. 26. ; 
4 You would willingly be rich, /aid Julian to Lis 


 mulinous army, there's Perſia for your purpoſe, let us 


march thither; for, believe me, all the riches of the 
Roman republic are now no more, our poverty is owing 


to thoſe who perſuaded our princes to purchaſe peace 


from the Barbarians. Our treaſury is exhauſted, our 


cities are in ruins, and our provinces look dreadful with 


deſolation. An emperor who knows no riches but 
thoſe of the mind is not aſhamed to acknowledge a ver- 
tuous and irreproachable poverty. You may revolt if 


Ws the 


. a 1 | | 
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the ſame gold and ſilver was drained from 
them hy other nations. 

The miſconduct of politicians is not al- 
ways voluntary, but happens frequently to 
be the unavoidable conſequence of their par- 
ticular ſituation, and therefore one incon- 
venience is gencrally the offspring of ano- 
thee. 

The army as we have already declared, 
became very expenſive to the ſtate, and the 
ſoldiers had three ſorts of advantages ; their 
ordinary pay, donations of recompenſe after 
rheir ſervices, and accidental liberalities, 
which were often claimed as ſtated proper- 
ties by a body of men who had both princes 
and people in their power. 
The inability of the people to furniſh 


theſe expences, obliged them to empioy 


a leſs chargeable ſoldiery, and treaties 
were {truck up with barbarous nations, 


who had neither the luxury of the Roman 


army, nor the ſame ſpirit and preten- 
ſions. 


There was another advantage, beſides 
this; for as the Barbarians poured their 
troops into a country with the greateſt pre- 


you are ſo diſpoſed; for my part, either death ſhall re- 
lieve me, for I {corn a life of which the leaſt fever can 
deprive me, as effectually as my ſword; or l will retire 
from the world, for | have not paſſed my days in ſuch a 
manncr as to be incapable ofa private life. Amm. Mar- 
cell. I. xxiv. 


cipitation, 


eager for battle 
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cipitation, the Romans being unprovided 
for their reception and finding it ſometimes 
difficult to raiſe levies in the provinces, 
were obliged to hire another party of Bar- 
barians, who | aj always mercenary, and 

and plunder. This ex- 
pedient had its uſe in the preſent emer- 
gency, but when that was over, the Romans 
found it as difficult to rid themſelves of their 
new allies, as of their enemies them- 


| ſelves. 


The ancient Romans never ſuffered the 
auxiliary troops to outnumber their own, 1n 
their armies © ; and though their allies might 


properly be reputed their ſubjects, yet they 
had no inclination to let thoſe ſubjects be 


better warriors than themſelves. 

But in the latter times, this proportion of 
the auxiliaries was not only diſregarded, but 
even the national troops were compoled of 
Barbarian ſoldiers. 

Thus were cuſtoms eſtabliſhed, quite op- 
polite to thoſe which had rendered the Ro- 
mans maſters of the world, and as the ge- 
nius of their former politics always prompt- 


ed them to reſerve the military art to them - 


ſelves, and exclude their neighbours from 


any participation of its principles, they now 


* This obſervation is made by Vegetius, and it ap- 
pears from Livy, that if tie auxiliaries ſometimes ex- 
ceeded the Romans in number, the ſuperiority was very 
inconſiderable. this 


M 6 extin- 
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extinguiſhed it in their own people, and eſ- 
tabliſhed it among foreigners. 

Take this compendium of the Roman 
hiſtory : They ſubdued all nations, by 
their maxims, but when they had ſo far 
ſucceeded, their republic could not ſubſiſt 
any longer! the plan of their govern- 
ment muſt be changed, and maxims con- 
trary to the firſt, being then introduced, 
they were diveſted of all their Gran- 
deur. 


Fortune never interpoſes in the govern- 


ment of this world, and we may be con- 


vinced of this truth by the Romans, who 


enjoyed a continual ſeries of proſperity when 
they regulated their conduct by one inva- 
riable plan; but they ſuffered an uninter- 


rupted train of calamities, when they acted 


upon different principles. There are a {cet 


of general cauſes, either moral or phy ſical. 


which operate in every monarchy, and ci- 


ther raiſe and maintain it, or elſe involve it 


in ruin. All accidental conjunctures are 
ſubordinate to theſe cauſes 3 and if the haz- 
ard of a battle, which in other words 1s no 
more than a particular cauſe, has been de- 


ſtructive to a ſtate, ſome general cauſe pre- 
ſided and made a ſingle battle be the inevi- 


table ruin of that ſtate. In a word, the ten- 


dency of the main principle draws after it 


We 


all the particular incidents. 
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We are ſenſible, that for two centuries 
paſt, the Daniſh troops have been generally 
defeated by the Swedes; we may there- 
fore conclude, that, independent of the 
bravery of the two nations, and the chance 
of war, either their civil or military govern- 
ment is diſconcerted by ſome ſecret flaw 
which produces this effect, and I am of 
opinion it may eaſily be diſcovered. 

In a word, the Romans loſt their military 
diſcipline, and even neglected it in their 
very arms. Vegetius acquaints us, that the 
ſoldiers finding them too ponderous, ob- 
tained the emperor Gratian's permiſſion to 
quit their coats of mail; and ſoon after their 


helmets, and when their bodies were thus - 


defenceleſs, they grew attentive to nothing 
but flight, 

The fame author adds, they had loſt the 
art of fortifying their camp, and that by 
this negligence they were ealily over- 
whelmed by the Barbarian horſe. 

The cavalry of the firſt Romans was not 
numerous, it was but the eleventh part of a 
legion, and often leſs, and what is extraor- 

dinary, was made leſs uſe of by them than 
by us, who are obliged to carry on ſo many 
ſieges, where cavalry is of little ſervice. 
When the Roman empire was in its decay, 
their forces conſiſted of little elſe but cavalry. 


f Dere Militari, 1. i. c. 20, ny 
I Ima- 
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I imagine, as a nation improves in the know- 
ledge of the milicary art, it truſts the more 
to its infantry ; and as that ſcience decreaſes, 
it increaſes its cavalry in proportion : the 
reaſon is, becauſe the infantry, whether 
light or heavy, is nothing without diſci- 
pline, whereas, the cavalry is always of uſe 
even in its diſorder 8, The action of the lat. 
ter conſiſts chiefly in its impetuoſity and 
ſudden ſhock; that of the former in its re- 


ſiſtance and impenetrable firmneſs, which. 


is not ſo much action as re-action, Laſtly, 
the force of the cavalry is momentaneous z 
that of the infantry of longer duration; 
now there is need of diſcipline to continue 
it in a perſevering ſtare. a 

The Romans arrived at univerſal mo- 
narchy not only by the arts of war, but 
likewiſe by their wiſdom, their perſeve- 
rance, their paſſion for glory, and their he- 
roic love for their country : and when even 
theſe virtues diſappeared under the empe- 
rors, and they had only the art military 
among them, yet this alone, notwithſtand- 
ing the weakneſs and tyranny of their 
pr.n:es, enabled them to preſcrve their for- 
mer acquilitions. But when corruption 


& The cavalry of the Tartars, without obſerving 
any of our military maxims, has at all times performed 
great things. See the hiſtories, and particularly thoſe 
of the conqueſt of China. 
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had at laſt inſinuated itſelf among the ſol- 
diery, they became the prey of every na- 


tion. 


An empire founded by arms, muſt like- 
wiſe have arms for its ſupport. But as a 
people, when their ſtate is in confuſion, are 
at a loſs how to rectify their civil diſorders; 
in the ſame manner, when they enjoy a pro- 
tound peace, and are reſpected for their 
power, they never imagine this calm ſcene 
may change, and conſequently neglect their 
military force, from whence as they have no- 
thing more to hope, ſo they fancy they 
have all things to tear, and ſometimes pro- 
ceed ſo far as to weaken that baſis of their 
welfare. 

It was an inviolable law among the Ro- 
mans, that whoever abandoned his poſt or 
quitted his arms in the combat, ſhould be 
puniſhed with death. Julian and Valen- 
tinian, had reinforced the ancient penalties in 
this particular; but the Barbarians who were 
taken into the Roman pay Þ, and were 


accuſtomed to make war in the manner 


now practiſed by the Tartars, who flie in 
order to rally, and are more ſollicitous for 


h They would not ſubmit to the Roman diſcipline. 
See Ammianus Marcellinus l. xviii. who relates it as an 


extraordinary circumſtance, that they condeſcended in 
one inſtance to pleaſe Julian, who intended to fortify 


ſeveral places belonging to the ſtate. 


plunder 
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plunder than martial reputation, were inca- 
pable of conforming to ſuch ſevere regula- 
tions. DR 
The diſcipline of the ancient Romans 
was fo ſtrict, that they have had generals 


who ſentenced their own children to die, 


for gaining a battle without their orders : 
But when they were intermixed with the 
Barbarians, they contracted, from that aſſo- 
ciation, the ſame ſpirit of independency 
which marks out the character of thoſe na- 
tions; and ſuch who read the wars of Be- 
liſarius with the Goths, will ſee a gene- 

ral very frequently diſobeyed by his officers. 

Sylla and Sertorius amidſt the fury of ci- 
vil wars would rather die than connive 
at any thing from whence Mithridates 
might derive the leaſt advantage; but in the 
ſucceeding times, when a miniſter i or an 
grandee imagined it would be favourable 
to his avarice, his revenge, or ambition to 
admit the Barbarians into the empire, he 
immediately permitted them to give a looſe 
to their depredations. : 

No ſtates are more neceſſitated for tributes, 
than thoſe which are weak, becauſe this cir- 


> This was not to be wondered at in that mixture of 


nations, who had been uſed to a wandring life, and had 
no knowledge of any country of their own, ſince en- 
tire bodies of them would frequently fide with the enc- 
my who had conquered them, even againſt their own 
nation, See Procopius's account of Goths under 
Vitiges. 


cumſtance 
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cumſtance obliges them to augment their 
charges in proportion to the people's ina- 
bility to defray them ; and therefore the 
tributes in the Roman provinces became in- 
ſupportable. 

It would not be improper to read Salvi- 
an's * account of the horrible exactions that 
were made upon the people. The citi- 
ens were ſo harraſſcd by the farmers of the 
revenue, that they were obliged either to 
ſeck refuge among the Barbarians, or ſur- 
render their liberty to the firſt of their inſa- 
tiable countrymen who would accept of ſuch 
a preſent. HER | 

This may account for the relations we 
find in our French hiſtory, of the patience 
with which the Gauls ſupported a revolu- 
tion calculated to eſtabliſh that ſhocking 
diſtinction between a gallant nation, and a 
community of ſervile wretches ; I ſay, be- 
tween a nation who zetained their liberty and 
military privileges, and an ignoble body of 
people. The Barbarians, in making ſo many 
Citizens ſlaves to till the earth, that is, the 
couatry to which they were attached, intro- 
duced no ſervices which were not more 
cruelly exacted before®. 


* See his whole fifth book, de Gubernatione Dei. 
See alſo in the account of the Embaſly written by Priſ- 
cus, the ſpeech of a Roman who had ſettled among 

the Huns, on his happineſs in that country. 
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Some Particulars of the Grandeur of Attila, 
The eflabliſhment of the Barbarians accoun- 
ted for, Reaſons why the Weſtern Em- 
pire was overturned, before that in the 


oft 


S chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed when 
the empire was in a declining condi- 


tion, the profeſſors of this religion reproach- 


ed the Pagans for that decay, and theſe re- 
torted the charge on the religious doctrines 
of their antagoniſts. The chriſtians re- 
plyed, that Diocleſian ® ruined the empire, 
by aſſociating his three collegues ; becauſe 
each emperor would be altogether as expen- 
ſive, and maintained as great armies as could 
have ſubſiſted had there been but one ſove- 


reign 3 in conſequence of which, thofe who 


ſurniſhed the contributions being unequally 
proportioned to the number of the recet- 
vers, the charge became ſo exceſſive, that 
the lands were forſaken by the huſband- 
men, and fur want of cultivation lay waſte, 


and were covered with wild and barren 
foreſts. 


m See Salvian, lib. v. and the laws of the Code, and 
the Digeſt on them. 


n Lactantius, De morte perſecutor. 


The 
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The Pagans, on the other hand, were 
perpetually exclaiming againſt the flrange 
innovations in religion, introduced by their 
adverſaries and never heard of till thoſe 
days; and as the overflowings of the Ty- 
ber, and other prejudicial effects of natwe, 
were, in the flouriſhing ſtate of Rome, aſ- 
cribed to the diſpleaſure of the Gods; ſo 
the calamities of declining Rome were impu- 
ted to à religious novelty, and the ſubver- 
ſion of the ancient altars. | 

Symmachus the prefect, in a letter ® to 
the emperors, relating to the altar of Vic- 
tory, attacked the chriſtian religion with ar- 
guments extremely popular, and conſequently 
very ſeducing, and had art enough to ſet 
them off with all the plauſibility invention 


could furniſh. 


What circumſtance, ſays he, can lead us 
more effectually to the knowledge of the 
Gods, than the experience of our former 
proſperity ? We ought to be faithful to ſuch 


a ſeries of ages, and purſue the ſame track 


in which our fathers ſo happily followed 
their anceſtors, Imagine Rome her {clt 


| ſpeaks to you in this manner: O imperial 


princes! Compaſſionate fathers of your coun- 
try! look with eyes of veneration on thoſe 
years of mine, wherein I always conformed 
to the ceremonies of my predeceſſors. Thole 


2 Letter of Symmach. 1. x. 4. 
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facred inſtitutions have made the univerſe 
obedient to my laws. Theſe were the allies 
that chaſed Hannibal from my walls, and 
drove the Gauls in confuſion from the ca- 
pitol. We fervently aſk peace for the Gods 
of our country, nay we ſollicit it in the an- 
guiſh of our ſouls, for our compatriot Dei- 
ties! We have no inclination to engage in 


diſputes which are only proper for idle per- 
ſons, and we would expreſs our ſelves in the 


language of ſupplication, and not of war“. 
Symmachus was anſwered by three cele- 
brated authors. Oroſius compofed his hi- 


ſtory to prove there had always been cala- 
mities in the world, as great as thoſe com- 


Plained of by the Pagans. Salvian likewiſe 
writ his book ?, wherein he maintains, that 
the ravages of the Barbarians were to be 
imputed to the degenerate behaviour of the 
Chriſtians: And St, Auſtin 4 demonſtrates, 
that the city of heaven is very different 
from that city on earth, in which the anci- 
ent Romans received, for a few human vir- 
tues, a recompence as vain as the virtues 
themſelves. 


We have already obſerved, that part of 


the politics of the ancient Romans conſiſted 
in dividing all the powers that gave them 
any umbrage; but that ſcheme was defeated 


Of God's government. 
1 Of the city of Ged. 


in 
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in after times, and Rome could not prevent 
Attila from conquering all the northern 
nations: He extended his victories from 
the Danube to the Rhine, demoliſhed all the 
forts and military works on the banks of 
thoſe rivers, and made both the empires 
tributary. 

Theodoſius, fays he r, with an inſolent 
air, is deſcended from a father as noble as 
mine z but the moment I compelled him to 
pay tribute to me, he fell from the grandeur 


of his extraction, and became my vaſſal ; 


and therefore tis unjuſt in him to act like a 
baſe ſlave, and endeavour to prejudice his 
maſter by treachery. 

« An emperor, ſaid he, upon another oc- 


caſion, ought not to be a "Jar ; he promiſed 


one of my ſubjects to give him the daughter 
of Saturnilus in marriage; and I will imme- 
diately declare war againſt him, if he pre- 
ſumes to depart from his word; but if the 


diſobedience of thoſe about his. t it out 


of his power to be punctual, I will march to 
his aſſiſtance“. ch 


It is not to be imagined that Attila was 
induced by any moderation and lenity of 
temper, to let the Romans ſubſiſt; he only 


conformed himſelf to the genius of his na- 
2 Hiſtory of the Goths, and relation of the embaſſy 


written by Priſcus. This — was Theodoſius the 
POE” 
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tion, which prompted them to awe, and 
not to conquer foreign ſtates. This prince 
retiring from the ſplendor of majeſty to his 
manſion built of wood, according to the 
repreſentation of Priſcus *, though at the 
ſame time he was lord of all the barbarous 
nations, and in ſome degree maſter of the 
chief part of thoſe who were civilized *, was 
one of the greateſt monarchs recorded in 
r 58 
Ambaſſadors were diſpatched to his court, 


both from the eaſtern and weſtern empires 


of the Romans, to receive his laws and im- 
plore his favour. Sometimes he commanded 

them to deliver up the Huns who had de- 
ſerted from his armies, or the Roman ſlaves 


who had eſcaped from the vigilance of his 


officers. At other times he would not be 
ſatisfied till ſome miniſter of the emperor 
was ſurrendered into his power. He charged 
the empire of the eaſt with a tribute of two 
hundred thouſand pounds of gold; he re- 
ceived the yearly ſum allowed to a Roman 
general, and ſent thoſe he intended to re- 


s Hiſtory of the Goths. Hz ſedes regis barbariem 


totam tenentis ; hæc captis civitatibus habitacula præ- 


nebat. This was the manſion in which the monarch. 


po 

of all the Barbarian nations reſided ; this the habitation 

which he preferred to the ſtately cities he had conquer'd. 
Jornandes de Rebus Geticis. 


© [t appears by the account given by Priſcus, that the 


court of Attila had ſome thoughts of ſubjecting even the 
Perians, OT Me 
ward 


. 
» 


this prince, and deſcribed the manners of his court. 
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ward to Conſtantinople, that they might be 
gratified to their utmoſt wiſh, making by 
this means a conſtant traffic of the appre- 
henſions of the Romans. 

He was feared by his ſubjects u, but we 
have no reaſon to believe they entertained 
any averſion to his perſon: He was ſurpri- 
zingly fierce and impetuous, and at the ſame 
time exceeding politic and artful. He ap- 
peared violent in his rage, but had a ſuffi- 
cient preſence of mind to know when to par- 
don an offence or defer a puniſhment, as the 
circumſtances were more or leſs agreeable to 
his intereſt, War was never his choice, 
when he could derive ſufficient advantages 
from peace. He was faithfully ſerved even 


by the kings who were ſubordinate to his 


wer; and had collected into his own con- 
duct all the ancient ſimplicity of the nor- 


thern manners. In a word, we can never 


ſufficiently admire this gallant ſovereign 
of a people, whoſe very children were 
warmed with enthuſiaſtic rage, at the rela- 
tion of their father's bravery; whilſt thoſe 
fathers ſhed manly tears, becauſe they were 
incapacitated by age to imitate their martial 
children. 

All the Barbarian nations, after his death, 
were divided into ſeveral independent bo- 
dies ; but the Romans were then ſo weak, 


u Jornandes and Priſcus have drawn the character of 


that 


the hands of every 
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that the moſt inconſiderable people were in 
a condition to moleſt them. ' 

The empire was not ruined by any par- 
ticular invaſion, but ſunk gradually under 
the weight of the ſeveral attacks made upon 


it, after that general aſſault it ſuſtained in 
the time of Gallus. It ſeemed indeed, to be 


reeſtabliſhed, becauſe none of its territories 
were diſmembred from the main body; 
but it was ſtooping to its fall by ſeveral de- 
grees of declenſion, till it was at once laid 
low in the reigns of Arcadius and Hono- 
nus. 


rians from their ſettlements in the empire; 
that people, without any compulſion would 
have retired, to depoſite their ſpoils in their 
own country, With as little ſucceſs did 


Rome endeavour to exterminate that nation, 


fince her cities were ſtill ſacked », her villa- 
ges conſumed with flames, and her families 
either ſlaughtered or diſperſed. 

When one province had been waſted, the 
Barbarians who ſucceeded the firſt rava- 
gers, meeting with nothing for their pur- 
poſe, proceeded to another. Their deva- 
ſtations at firſt were limited to Thrace, My- 
ſha, and Pannonia, and when theſe coun- 


The Goths were a very 


deftruQive nation, they 


deſtroyed all the huſbandmen in Thrace, and cut off 
charioteer. Byzantine hiſtory of 


Malchus, in the extract of the embaiies, 
tries 


In vain did the Romans chaſe the Barba- 
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tries were ruined, they deſtroyed Macedonia, 
Theſſaly, and Greece ; from thence they ex- 
patiated to Noricum. The empire, that is 
to ſay, thoſe tracts of land which were 
not depopulated, was continually ſhrinking, 
and Italy at laſt became the frontiers. 

The reaſon why the Barbarians eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in no faxed ſettlements in the 
reigns of Gallus and Gallienus, was becauſe 

th: countries about them had ſomething left 
that was worth plunclering. 

Thus the Normans, who in ſome mea- 
ſure retembled the conquerors of the empire, 
ravaged France for ſeveral centuries, and 
when at laft they could find no more booty, 
they thought fit to accept of a depopulated 


province, and parcelled it into * ſeveral u- 


perties. 

Scythia in thoſe times, lying waſte and 
uncultivated /, the iniabitints were fre- 
quently ſubject to famine, and ſubſiſted in 
a great meaſure by their commerce with the 


* Sex in the chronicles, collected by Andrew du 
Cheſae, the condition of this province, towards the end 
of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century. Script, 
Norman. Hiſt. Veteres. 

Te Goths, as we have intimated, did not cultivate 


their lands. 


The Vandals called tnem Trulli, which was the 
name of a ſmall meaſure, becauſe they once ſold them 
ſuch a meuſure of corn very dear, in a famine. Oly m- 


piodor. in Biblioth. Phot, I. xxx. 
RE Romans i, 
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Romans, who furniſhed them with pre- 
viſions from the provinces bordering on the 
Danube. The Barbarians in return gave 
them the booty and priſoners they had ta- 
ken, and the gold and ſilver which the Ro- 
mans paid them for their friendſhip. But 


when the empire could no longer afford 


them a ſufficient tribute for their ſubſiſt- 
ence a, they were obliged to fix themſelves 
in ſome ſettlement. 

The weſtern empire was deſtroyed before 
that in the eaſt, for theſe reaſons. 

When the Barbarians paſſed the Danube, 
they found themſelves blocked up on the left 
hand by the Boſphorus of Thrace, the city 
of Conſtantinople, and all the forces of the 


eaſtern empire. This made it neceſſary for 


them to bend their march to the right to- 
wards Illyria, and ſo proceed weſtward, 


That part of the country was crowded with 


a vaſt conflux of ſeveral nations; and, as the 
paſſages into Aſia were the beſt guarded, 
the whole body of the people bore witha 


z Priſcus relates in his hiſtory, that markets were 
eſtabliſhed by treaties on the banks of the Danube. 

When the Goths ſent to deſire Zeno to receive 
Theuderic the ſon of Triarius into his alliance, on the 


terms accorded by him to Theuderic the ſon of Bala- 
mer, the ſenate being conſulted on this occaſion, ſaid 
the revenues of the empire were not ſufficient to 2 

7 


port two Gothic nations, and that the alliance of 
one of them was to be conſented to. Malchus's Hifo- 
ry, in the extract of the Embaſſies. oy 
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full tide into Europe, whereas the forces of 
the Barbarians were ſeparated in their firit 
invaſion, 

The empire being parcelled out into two 
great portions d, the eaſtern emperors who 
were then in alliance with the Barbarians ©, 
would not break it to aſſiſt the princes of 
the welt : This diviſion of the adminiſtra- 
tion, ſays Priſcus d, was very prejudicial to 
the affairs of the Weſt. Thus the Romans 
of the eaſt, refuſed thoſe of the welt, a naval 
armament ©, becauſe they had entered into 
alliance with the Vandals. The Viſigoths 
in conjunction with Arcaclius, made an irrup- 


tion into the weſt, and Honorius was ob- 


liged to fly to Ravenna: Laſtly, Zeno, to 
get rid of Tacodoric, p-rſuaded him to fall 
upon Italy, which had been already laid 
waſte by Alaric. 

There was a very ſtrict alliance s between 
Attila and Genſeric, king of the Vandals. 
The laſt ſtood in fear of the Goths® ; he 
had married his ſon to a daughter of their 
king; and afterwards ſlitting her noſe, had 


» This partition of the empire was very prejudicial 
to the affairs of the weſtern Romans. Priſcus, I. ii. 

Honorius was informed, that the Vitgoths had 
made a deſcent into the weſtern empire, after an alli- 


ance with Arcadius. Procop. Of the Vandal war. 


4 Lib. ii. © Priſcus, ibid. 
f Procopius, in his war with the Vandals. 
5 Priſcus, l. ii. | 


_ þ See Jornandes, De rebus Get. c. xxxvi. 
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ſent her back to her father. For which 
reaſon he united with Attila. The two em- 
pires enſlaved by theſe two potentates, had 
no power to ſhake off their chains. The ſi- 
tuation of that of the weſt was more parti- 
cularly deplorable : it had no forces at feai, 
they being all diſperſed in Egypt, Cyprus, 
Phcenicia, Ionia, and Greece, the only coun- 
tries where at that time commerce ſub- 
ſiſted. The Vandals and other nations at- 
tacked the weſt from all ſides: an embaſly 
came from Italy to Conſtantinaple, ſays Pri- 
{cus *, repreſenting that it was impoſlible 


they ſhould keep their ground, unleſs peace 


was made with the Vandals. 
Thoſe that preſided in the weſt were no 
miſtaken in their politics. They judged it 


neceſſary to fave Italy, which was in ſome 


reſpects the head, and in others the heart of 
the empire. They removed the Barbariats 
to the extremities, and ſettled them there. 
The deſign was well laid, and as well exe- 
cuted. Theſe nations aſked for nothing but 
ſubliſtence : they gave them the plains, and 


reſerving to themſclves the mountainous 


parts of the country, the defiles, the paſſes 
over rivers, and the ſtrong forts upon them, 
they kept in their own hands the ſovereignty. 
It is probable theſe people would have been 


| This appeared more eſpecially in the war between 
Conſtantinus and Licinius. K Priſcus, I. ü. 


forced 


1 
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forced to have become Romans; and the 
facility with which theſe ravagers were them- 
ſelves deſtroyed by the Franks, by the 
Greeks, and tac Moors, is a proof of this con- 


jecture. This whole ſyttem was overthrown 


by one revolution more fatal than all the reſt: 
the army of Italy, compoſed of ſtrangers, de- 
manded that which had been granted to na- 
tions ſtill greater ſtrangers: it formed under 
Odoacer, an ariſtocracy, which claimed the 
thirds of the lands in Italy; and this was 
the moſt fatal blow to the empire. 
- Amongſt ſo many misfortunes it is natu- 
ral to enquire with a melancholy curioſity 
after the fate of Rome: it was, we may ſay, 
without defence, and could eaſily be ſtarved 
by an enemy. The extent of its walls made it 
almoſt impracticable for the inhabitants to 
defend them; and, as it was ſituated in a 
plain, it might be ſtormed without much 
difficulty. Beſides this, no recruits were to 
be expected, for the number of people was 
ſo extremely diminiſhed, that the emperors 
were obliged to retire to Ravenna, a city 
once fortify*d by the fea, as Venice is at this 
time, | 
The Romans being generally abandoned 
by their princes, began to take the ſove- 
reign power into their own hands, and 


| ſtipulated for their ſafety by treaties , 


| In the time of Honorius, Alaric, who beſieged 
Rome, obliged that ci:y to enter into an alliance with 
N 3 which 
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which is the moſt likely method of: acquiring | 


the ſupreme authority *. 

Armorica and Brittany, ſecing themſelves 
forlaken. began to regulate themſelves by 
their own laws. 


This was the fatal period of the weſtern 
empire. Rome aicended to ſuch a height 


of grandeur, becauſe the ſcenes of her for. 
mer wars opened ſucceſſively, and by an 
incredible telicity of affairs the was never 
attacked by one nation till another had been 
hrit deſtroyed ; but Rome itſelf was over- 
powered at laſt, becauſe the was invaded at 
once by all the nations around her, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


i; The Congueſts of Juſtinian, 2. Some 
Account of bis Government. 4 


S this vaſt body of people broke all 


at once like a flood into the empire, 
they mutually incommoded one another, 
and all the politics of thoſe times conſiſted 


in ſtting them at variance together: This 
was a Cir. umſtance eaſy to accompliſh, their 


avalicc and acrce diſpoſition greatly contri- 


butng to make it practicable. The largeſt 


him, even againſt the emperor, who was in no condi- 


tion to oppoie it. Frccop. War of the Goths, 1.1. Zo- 
Zim | vi 


w Zozim. |. Vi. 


part 


* 


6 
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rt of chem was therefore deſtroyed before 
they could fix themſelves in any ſettlement ; 
and this was the reaſon why the empire of 


dhe eaſt ſtill ſubſiſted for ſome time. 


The northern regions were likewiſe ex- 
hauſted at latt, and no longer poured out 
thoſe innumera"le armies they originally 
produced; for after the firſt invaſion by the 
Goths and Huns, and eſpecially ſince the 
death of Attila, theſe people and their ſuc- 
ceſſors appeared in the field with force 
much interior to the former in number. 

When the nations, who aſſembled toge- 


ther in the form of an army, were diltri- 


buted into peaceful partitions of lands, 

much of their martial vivacity was abated; 

and as they were ſcattered through the 

countries they had conquered, they were ex- 
ſed themſclves to the ſame invaſions. 

In this ſituation of affairs, Juſtinian un- 
dertook the recovery of Atrica and Italy, 
and accompliſhed the ſame deſigns which 
the French ſo happily executed againſt the 
Viſigoths, the Burgundians, the Lombards 
and the Saracens. | 
When chriſtianity was firſt planted among 
the Barbarians, the Arian ſe& was predomi- 


nant in the empire, and Valens ſent prieſts 


to them, who were their firit apoſtles. Now 
in the interval from their converſion to their 
eſtabliſhment, this ſect fell into diſreputa- 
tion among the Romans; for which rea- 

1 ſons, 
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ſons, when the Barbarians of this perſuaſion 
found all the country orthodox, and could 
never inſinuate themſelves into the affections 
of the people, it was eaſy for the emperors 
to incommode them. 

We may likewiſe add, that the Barba- 
rians being vunqualify'd for the ſiege of 
towns, and much more ſo for their defence, 
ſuffered the walls to drop into ruins. Pro- 
copius informs us, that Bclifarius found all 
the Italian cities in this condition; and thoſe 
of Africa had already been diſmantled by 
Genſeric a, with a Gothic view of fortify- 
ing the inhabitants. 

The generality of theſe northern people, 
aſter they had eſtabliſned themſelves in the 


provinces of the ſouth, ſoon degenerated 


into the unmanly ſoftneſs of thoſe regions, 


and became incapable of the fatigues of 


war ». The Vandals were emaſculated 
with pleaſures; a luxuriant table, an effe- 
minate habit, the delicacy of baths, the ener- 
vating lull of muſic, gay dances, florid gar- 
dens and ſplendid theatres were now become 
their neceſſary gratifications. 

They no longer diſquieted the Romans“, 
ſays Malchus%, when they diſcontinued 
thoſe armies which Genſeric perpetually 


" Procop, war of the Vandals, I i. 

* Procop. War of the Vandals, I. ii. 

r In the time of Honorius. 

4 Byzantine hiſtory, in the extract of the 9 
| Lept 
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kept prepared for any expedition, and with 
which he prevented the vigilance of his ene- 
mies, and aſtoniſhed all the world with the 


rapidity of his enterpriſes. 


The cavalry of the Romans, and that of 
the Huns their auxiliaries, were very ex- 

rt at drawing the bow; but that of the 
Goths * and Vandals fought only with the 
ſword and lance, and were unpractiſed in 
the diſtant combat; for which reaſon Beli- 
farius aſcribes part of his ſucceſs to this dif- 
ference . pee 

Juſtinian received ſignal ſervices from the 
Huns, a people from whom the Parthians 


| ſprung, and theſe deſcendants combated like 


their anceſtors. When the Huns Joſt all 
their power by the diviſions which the great 
number of Attila's children occaſioned, they 


| ſerved the Romans in the quality of auxilia- 


ries, and formed their beſt cavalry. 
Each of theſe barbarous nations was di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their particular manner of 


try; the Alans were heavily armed, and the Heruli were 
a flying troop. 

r See Procopius's hiſt. of the wars of the Vandals, I. i. 
and his war of the Goths, Il. i, The Gothic bowmen 


fought on foot, and were but indifferently diſciplined. 


The Romans, having ſuffered their infantry to be 
weakened, placed all their force in the horſe, and the 
more ſo becauſe they were obliged to ſpring ſuddenly to 


every partro check the incurſions of the Barbarians. 


* A remarkable paſſage of Jornandes tells us all 
theſe diſcriminating circumſtances, having occaſion 


Ns com- 
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combating as well as by their arms. The 
Goths and Vandals were formidable at the 
drawn ſword ; the Huns were admirable 
bow men ; the Suevi were ſerviceable infan- 
try ; the Alans were heavily armed, and the 
Heruli were a flying troop. The Romans 
elected from all theſe people, the different 
bodies of troops which were ſerviceable to 
their deſigns, and fought againſt one nation 
with the joint advantage of all the reſt. 

It is remarkable, that the weakeſt nations 
have been thoſe that made the greateſt eſta- 
bliſhments ; we ſhould be much deceived, if 
we judged of their force by their conqueſts. 
In this long train of irruptions, the Barba- 
rians, or rather the ſwarms which iſſued 
from them, were vanquiſhers or van- 
quiſhed ; every thing depended on circum- 
ſtances : and while one great nation was de- 
feated or er gaged, a bod of new adven- 
turers finding a country opc, carried deſola- 
tion into it. The Goths, v0 by reaſon of 
the diſadvantage of their arms were obliged 
to fly before ſo many nations ſettled in Italy, 
Gaui, and Spain: The Vandals, too weak 
to keep their poſſeſſion in Spain, paſſed into 
Africa, where they founded a great empire. 

Juſtinian could not fit out more than 
fifty ſhips againſt the Vandals, and when 


to mention the battel betu een the Gepidze and the ſons 
of Aula. 


Beli- 
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Beliſarius embarked he had but five thou- 
ſand ſoldiers. This was undoubtedly a bold 
expedition; and Leo who before that time 
had ſent againſt the ſame people a fleet of 
all the ſhips in the eaſt, and manned with 
a hundred thouſand ſoldiers, could not con- 
quer Africa, and was even in danger of lo- 
fog the whole empire. 

Theſe great fleets have been as little ſuc- 
ceſsful as very numerous land armies, for as 
they impoveriſh and unpeople a ſtate, ſo, 
ſhould the exo ition be of a conſiderable 
length, or any nisfortune befall them, they 
can neither be ſuccoured nor recruited ; and 
if one part be loſt, the other becomes inſig- 
nificant z becauſe ſhips of war, as well as 
tranſports, cavalry, infantry, ammunition, 
in a word all the particulars, have a neceſ- 
fary dependance on the whole. The tardi- 
_ neſs of an enterpriſe makes thoſe who en- 
gage in it always find the enemy prepared 
to receive them : beſides ſuch an expedition 
is ſeldom made in a proper ſeaſon, and ge- 
nerally overtaken by the ſtormy months, 
becauſe ſuch a vaſt number of preparations 
are hardly ever compleated till the ſeaſon is 
too far advanced. 

Belifarius invaded Africa, and very ad- 
vantagiouſly ſupplied himſelf with provi- 
ſions from Sicily, in conſequence of a trea- 
ty made with Amalaſonta queen of the Goths. 
When he was ſeat to attack Italy, he took 

N 6 notice 
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notice that the Goths received their ſubſiſ- 
tence from Sicily, and ther. fore began his 
expedition with the conqueſt of that iſland, 
by which proceeding he at the ſame time 
ſtarved his enemies, and plentifully ſup- 
plied his own army with all accommodations, 

Beliſarius took Carthage, Rome, and Ra- 
venna, and ſent the kings of the Goths and 
Vandals, captives ro Conſtantinople, where 
the ancient triumphs were renewed after a 
long interval of Years v. 

The extraordinary qualities of this great 


man ”, naturally account for his ſucceſs. A 
general, who was maſter of all the maxims 


of the firſt Romans was then at the head of 
ſuch an army as that brave people anciently 
compoſcd. 5 


Virtues that are very ſhining are gene- 


rally concealed or loſt in ſervitude; but the 
tyrannical government of Juſtinian could 
not oppreſs the grandeur ot that foul nor 
the noble ſuperiority of ſuch a genius. 

Narſcs the eunuch was thrown into this 
reign to make it ſtill more illuſtrious: As 
he had received his education 1n the palace, 
he was honoured with a greater ſhare of the 
emperor's confidence; for princes always 
eſteem their courtiers the moſt faithful of 
their ſubjects. TE 


» Juſlinian only granted him a triumph for Africa. — 


On 


See Suidas under the article Belifarius. 
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On the other hand, the irregular con- 
duct of Juſtinian, his profuſions, tyranny 
and rapine, his intoxicated fondneſs for 
building, changing and reforming, his in- 
conſtancy in his deſigns, a ſevere and weak 
reign, made ſtill more incommodious by 
a lingring old age, were a train of real ca- 
lamities, intermixed with unprofitable ſuc- 
ceſs, and a falſe glitter of unſubſtantial 
glory. 

Theſe victories were not the effect of any 


polid power ſubſiſting in the empire, but 


reſulted from the lucky conjunction of ſome 
particular circumſtances, and were ſoon ren- 
dered ineffectual; for whilſt the army was 
purſuing its fortunate b-ginnings, a new 
ſwarm of barbarous nations paſſed the Da- 
nube and ſpread deſolation through Illyria, 
Macedonia, and Greece, and the Perſians 
in four invaſions weakened the empire with 
incurable wounds *. 

The more rapid theſe conqueſts appear- 


ed, the leſs durable was their foundation; 


and Italy and Africa were hardly wreſted 
from the enemy, before it became necefſa- 


ry to recover them a ſecond time by new 
victories. 


*The two empires ravaged each other the more, 
— they had no hopes of ſecuring their con- 
q 


Juſtinian 
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Juſtinian had taken from the theatre a 
* woman who had long proſtituted herſelf 
to immodeſt pleaſures, and ſhe governed 
him with an authority that has no parallel 
in hiſtory, perpetually intermixing his af- 
fairs with the paſſions and tancitul incon- 
ſiſtences of her ſex; in conſequence of which 
ſhe defeated the victorious progreſs of his 
arms, and diſconcerted the molt favourable 
events. | 

The eaſtern people were always accuſ- 
tomed to a plurality of wives in order to 
_ deprive the ſex of that ſtrange aſcendant 
they maintain over man in our climatcs 
but at Conſtantinople the prohibition of 
Polygamy made the empire ſubject to the 


will of a female, or, in other words, threw 


a natural weakneſs into the government. 
The people of Conſtantinople had for 


many years been divided into two factions, 


denominated the Blue and the Green: 
They derived their original from the appro- 
barion uſually given in the theatres to ſome 

reticular actors; and when races were ex- 
hibited in the circus, the charioteers who 
were dreſſed in green diſputed the prize 
with thoſe who were habited in blue, and 
each of theſe ſpectators became intereſted 
even to madneſs, in the competition of thoſe 
colours 

* The empreſs Theodora. 


Theſe 
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Theſe two factions being diffuſed through 

. all the cities of the empire proportioned 

their animoſities to the rank and grandeur 

| of thoſe cities, or, as we may juſtly ſay, to 

the indolence and idle lives of the generality 
of the people. 

But tho? ſuch diviſions are always neceſ- 
fary in a republic, and may be conſidered 
as efſential to its ſupport, they are infallibly 
deſtructive to an arbitrary government be- 

| Cauſe they can only change the perſon of 

' the ſovereign, but never contribute to the 
eſtabliſhment of the laws or the diſcontinu- 
ance of abuſes. | 

Juſtinian who favoured the faction of the 
Blue“, and denied all juſtice to the Green, 

, increaſed the mutual inveteracy of both 
parties, and conſequently ſtrengthened them 
in the ſtate. 5 | 

Theſe contending parties proceeding ſo 
far as even to diſannul the authority of the 

| magiſtrates: The Blues were in no appre- 

| heaſion of the Jaws, becauſe the emperor 
piotected them againſt their ſeverity z and 

| the Greens © began to diſregard them, be- 


This political diſtemper was of ancient date, for 

- Suetonius tells us, that Caligula, becauſe he was attach- 

ed to the Green faction, hated the people who ap- 

ö plauded the other. 
| The reader may form a good idea of the ſpirit of 
| thoſe times, by conſulting Theophanes, who relates a 


long converſation in the theatre between the emperor | 
and the Greens, 


5 cauſe 
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cauſe they could not defend them from in- 
ſults, 

All the bands of friendſhip, affinity and 
gratitude, were cut aſunder and whole fa- 
milies deſtroyed each other: Every villain 
who intended to be remarkably wicked be- 
longing to the faction of the Blue, and eve- 


ry man who was either robbed or aſſaſſinat- 


ed was a partiſan for the Green. 

We may add, that the government, was, 
if poſſible, more cruel than ſenſeleſs, and 
the emperor not ſatisfied with the general 
injuſtice of loading his ſubjects with exceſ- 
ſive 1mpoſitions, reſolved to ruin them in 
their private affairs by all imaginabie ty- 
rannies. 

I am far from entertaining an inplicit 
belief of all the particulars related by Pro 
copius in his ſecret hiſtory, becauſe the 
pompous commendations he, in his other 


works, beſtows on this prince, may make 


his veracity a little queſtionable in this, 
where he paints him out as the moſt ſtupid 
and inhuman tyrant that ever lived. 

On the other hand there are two circum- 


ſtances which incline me to pay ſome re- 
gard to this ſecret hiſtory ; for in the firlt 


place, the particulars ſeem better connected 


with the aſtoniſhing weakneſs which diſco- 


vered itſelf at the latter end of this reign, 
and in thoſe of the ſucceeding emperors. 


The 


I 
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The other circumſtance is that monu- 
ment, which till exiſts among us, and 1s a 
collection of the laws of this emperor, 


which in the courſe of a few years preſent 


us with greater variations than are to be 


found in our laws for the three laſt centuries 


of our monarchy. 

Theſe variations * generally relate to 
matters of ſo little importance, that we can 
ſee no reaſons to induce a legiſlator to make 
them, unleſs we refer to the Secret hiſtory 
for a ſolution, and acknowledge that this 
prince expoſed his judgments and his laws 
equally to ſale. 
But the political ſtate of the government 
received the greateſt injury from his project 
of eſtabliſhing a general uniformity of opi- 


nion in matters of religion, and in circum- 


ſtances that rendered his zeal as indiſcreet as 
poſſible. 

The ancient Romans fortified their em- 
pire by indulging all ſorts of religious wor- 
ſhip; but their poſterity deſtroyed it by 
rooting out the various ſets, whoſe doc- 
trines were not predominant. 

Theſe ſects were compoſed of entire na- 


tions, ſome of which, as the Jews and Sa- 
maritans, had retained their ancient religion 


after they were conquered by the Romans, 
others were diſperſed through the country, 
& the followers of Montanus, in Phrygia, 

* See the inſtitutes of Juſtinian, 


the 
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the Manichees, the Sabbatarians, the Ari- 
ans, in the other provinces, beſides which, 
the generality of the people in the country, 
continued in idolatry, and were infatuated 
with a religion as grols as their underſtand- 


g 


"Theſe ſets Juſtinian cauſed to be extir- 


pated, by the military as well as the civil 
power ; and the perſecuted people, revolt- 
ing in their own defence, he thought him- 
felt obliged to exterminate them from the 
empire; in conſequence of wluch he de 
pulated ſeveral provinces, and whilſt he 
imagined himſelf increaſing the number of 
the faithful, he was only diminiſhing the 
race of mankind. | 
Procupius aſſures us that Paleſtine, by 


the deſtruction of the Samaritans, 


Way 


changed into a ceſert 3 and this proceeding 
was the more ſingular, becauſe, the very 
zeal which weakened the empire, in order 
to eſtabliſh religion, ſprung out of the ſame 


quarter from whence the Arabians after- 


wards ſallied with an intention to ſubvert 


It. 


But nothing could be more aggravating, 


than that the emperor, whilſt he was ſo 
| averſe to all toleration himſelf, ſhuuld yet 

dilagree with the empreſs in the moſt eſſen- 
points; he followed the council of 
Chalcedon, and ſhe ſavoured its oppoſersz 
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whether, as Evagrius ſays *, they were ſin- 
cere in this proceeding or not, is uncer- 
fain. 155 

When we read Procopius's deſcription of 
Juſtinian's buildings, and the forts and 
other places of defence he erected in all 
parts, it naturally raiſes in our minds the 
idea of a flouriſhing ſtate; but that idea 
happens to be very deluſive. 

The ancient Romans had none of theſe 
fortifications, but placed all their ſecurity 
in their armies, which they diſtributed along 
the banks of rivers, and raiſed towers at 
proper diſtances for the lodgment of the- 
ſoldiers. 


Afterwards indeed, when they had but 


very indifferent armies, and frequently none 
at all, the frontiers © could not defend the 
countries they limited, and therefore it be- 
came neceſſary to ſtrengthen them; the 
conſequence of which was, they had more 
fortifications, and leſs force; many places 
for retreat, and very few for ſecurity ; the 


country was only habitable about the forti- 


hcations, and theſe were built in all parts, 
The condition of the empire reſembled that 


d L. iv. c. 10. 
© Auguſtus eſtabliſhed nine ſuch frontiers, the num- 
ber of which encreaſed in the following reigns, when 
the Barbarians began to appear in ſeveral parts ; and 
Dion, I. Iv. faies, that, in his time, when Alexander was 


of 


| 
| 
| 
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of France, in the time of the Normang, 
which was never ſo defenceleſs as when 
all its villages were girt round with walls. 
We may venture to affirm therefore, that 
the whole catalogue of Juſtinian's forts, 
which fills ſeveral pages in Procopius, only 
exhibits to us ſo many monuments of the 
weakneſs of the empire. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Diferders in the Eaſtern Empire. 


HE Perſians, during this period, 
were in a much happier ſituation 


than the Romans; they had little reaſon to 


be apprehenſive of the northern people *, 
becauſe that part of mount Taurus which 
extends between the Caſpian and Euxine 
ſeas ſeparated them from thoſe nations, and 
they effectually ſhut up a very narrow paſs, 
which was the only practicable avenue for 


emperor, there were thirty, as a by the Notitia 
Imperii written ſince the reigns of Arcadius and Ho- 
norius : There were fifteen even in the eaſtern empire, 
and the number was perputually increaſing Pam- 
phylia, Lycaonia, and Piſidia were made frontiers, 
and the whole empire was covered with fortifications, 
till at laſt Aurelian was obliged to fortify Rome itſelf. 

4 And the Engliſh. 

The Huns. 

f Called the Caſpian Streights. 
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the cavalry ; in every other part the Bar- 


barians were obliged to deſcend from fright- 


ſul precipices * and to quit their horſes in 
' which all their military ſtrength conſiſted ; 


and beſides theſe impediments they were 
blocked in by the Araxes, a river of great 
depth, and which flows from weſt to eaſt, 
all the pafſages of which were eaſy to be de- 
fended. 

With all theſe advantages the Perſians 
were in perſect tranquillity with reſpe& to 
the eaſtern nations; on the ſouth they were 
bounded by the ſea; and the Arabian 
princes, who were partly their allies, and 


partly in confederacy with the Romans, 


were totally engaged in pillaging one ano- 


ther. The Perſians therefore had none 


whom they could properly call their ene- 
mies but the Romans. We are ſenſible, 
faid an ambaſſador of Hormiſdas , that the 
Romans are engaged in ſeveral wars, and 
are at variance with almoſt all nations, 
whilſt we, as they well know, have no 
hoſtilities with any people but themſelves. 

The Perſians had cultivated the military 
art to as great a degree as it was neglected 
by the Romans. Belizarius ſaid to his fol- 
diers, The Perſians are not your ſuperiors in 


8 Procopius of the Perſian war, 1. i. 
* Menander's ambaſſies. 5 


courage, 
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courage, and only ſurpaſs you in the diſci- 
pline of war. 

They had likewiſe the ſame ſuperiority 
in the cabinet as they preſerved in the field, 
and demanded tribute of the Romans, un- 
der a pretence that they maintained gar- 
riſons in the Caſpian ſtreights, as if each 
nation had not a right to guard its frontiers. 
They obliged them to pay for peace, and 
every ceſſation of arms; and did not ſcruple 
to make them purchaſe the very time em- 
ployed either in negociations, or war. 
The Avari having croſſed the Danube, 
the Romans, who had ſcldom any troops to 
oppoſe them, being engaged againſt the 
Perſians when they ſhould have given bat- 
tle to the Avari, and having full employ- 
ment from theſe when they ought to have 
- faced the Perſians, were ſtill obliged to 
| ſubmit to a tribute; and thus the majeſty 
of the empire bowed down before all na- 
tions. 

_ JusTin, T1Bertvs, and Mavkicg were 
very ſedulous to defend the empire; the laſt 


of theſe princes had ſome virtues, but they | 


were all ſullied by an avarice almoſt incre- 
dible in a great monarch. 

The king of the Avari offered to reſtore 
all his Roman priſoners to Maurice, if he 
would ranſom them at an inconſiderable 
price for each man; and this propofal being 
== 
1 
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rejected, he cauſed them all to be inhuman- 
ly murdered. The Roman army was greatly 
exaſperated at this proceeding, and the fa- 
Aion of the Greens making an inſurrection 
at the ſame time, a centurion nam'd Pro- 


cs was raiſed to the imperial dignity, and 


he ordered Maurice and his children to be 

t to death. 

The hiſtory of the Grecian empire, for 
ſo we ſhall denominate the monarchy of the 
Romans for the future, is little more than 
a ſeries of revolts, ſeditions, and perfidy. 
The ſubjects had no idea of the loyalty due 


to princes, and there were ſo many inter- 


ruptions in the ſucceſſion of the emperors, 
that the title of Porphyrogenitus, which 
fignifies one born in the apartment where 


' the empreſs repoſed, was an appellation 


which few princes of the ſeveral imperial 
families could with any propriety afſume. 

All the paths that could be ftruck out to 
empire were unexceptionable ; and the can- 


didates were conducted to the diadem by 


the clergy, the ſenate, the peaſants, the in- 


habitants of Conſtantinople, and the people 
of the provincial cities. 


Chriſtianity being now the prevailing re- 
ligion of the empire, was intermixed with 
ſeveral ſucceſſive hereſies, which called aloud 
for condemnation. Arius having denyed 
the divinity of the Won p; the Macedo- 

nians 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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nians that of the HoLy SerriT ; Neſtorius 
the unity of the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt ; the 
Eutychians his two natures ; the Monothe- 
lites his two wills; it became neceſſary to 
convene councils againſt them : Bur their 


deciſions not being univerſally received, ſe- 


veral emperors who had been ſeduced into 
theſe heretical opinions, relapſed into the 
ſame perſuaſions after they had been con- 
demned; and as no nation was ever fo im- 


placable againſt heretics as the Greeks, who 
even imagined themſelves polluted when 


they converſed with any of that claſs, or had 
any cohabitation with them, ſeveral em- 


perors, in conſequence of that popular aver- 


ſion, loſt the affections of their ſubjects, 


and the people became perſuaded that prin- 


ces who were ſo frequently rebellious againſt 
God, could never be choſen by providence 
to be their ſovereigns. 


A new opinion, formed by an idea that 


it was unlawful to ſhed chriſtian blood, and 
which daily grew more popular when the 
Mohammedans appeared upon the ſtage of 
military action, was the cauſe that offences, 
in which religion was not directly intereſted, 
were puniſhed with great moderation. T hoſe 
who had ſpirited up an inſurrection, or 


framed any attempt againſt the perſon of 


the prince, were only ſentenced to loſe their 
eyes, to have their hair or noſes cut off, or 
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to ſuffer ſome other mutilation. As theſe 
offences might be committed with very lit- 
tle hazard, they might likewiſe be attemp:- 
ed without much courage. 

A certain veneration for the regalia of 
imperial majeſty drew the eyes of all the 
people on thoſe who preſumed to wear 
them, and it was criminal to be either ha- 


bited in purple, or to keep it in a ward- 


robe; but when a man had once the reſo- 
lation to appear in that dreſs, the multitude 
immediately flocked aſter him, becauſe their 
reſpect was more attached to the apparel 
than the perſon. 

Ambition received greater provocatives 
ſtill, from the ſurprizing infatuation of thoſe 
times; and there was hardly a man of any 
conſiderable conſequence who could not ac- 
commodate to himſelf ſome prediction that 
promiſed him the empire. 

As the indiſpoſitions of the mind are ge- 
nerally incurable *, judicial aſtrology and 
the art of pointing out futurity by objects 
ſeen in a baton of water, ſucceeded among 
the chriſtians, to the ſolemn impoſture of 


_ divination by the entrails of victims or the 
| Bight of birds, which had been aboliſhed 


Leno greatly contributed to this mean relaxation 
of juſtice. Sec the Byzantine hiſtory of Malchus, cited 
in the extracts of the embaſſies. | 

* S-e the life of Andronicus Comr.enus, compiled 


by Nicetas. 
O wich 
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with pganiſm its parent; and vain promiſes 
became the motives to molt of the raſh acti. 
ons of particular perſons, and conſtituted the 
wildom of princes councils. 

The calamities of the empire daily in- 
creaſing, it was natural to impure ill ſucceſs 
in war and diſhonourable treaties in peace to 
the injudicious conduct of thoſe at the helm. 


One revolution was now pregnant with 


another, and the effect itſelf became a cauſe : 
And as the Greeks had ſeen ſuch a ſucceſ- 
ſion of different families on the throne, they 
were not devoted to any; and ſince fortune 
had created ſo many emperors out of all 
claſſes of people, no birth was fo obſcure, 
and no metit ſo inconſiderable as to be deſti- 
tute of hope. / 
Several examples which had been familiar 
to the nation, modelled the genius of the 
people in general, and formed a ſyſtem of 
manners which reigned as imperiouſly as the 
Jaws, 


It ſhould ſeem that great enterprizes, 


among us, are more impracticable than they 
were to the ancients ; it is very difficult to 
conceal them, becauſe intelligence 1s now 
become ſo manageable, that every prince 
has miniſters in each court, and traitors 
may poſſibly be lurking in all the cabinets 
of majeſty. Ds 

The invention of poſts has given wings 
to information, and can immediately walt 
it to all parts. ”  —_ 
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As great undertakings are not to be ac- 
compliſhed without money, and as mer- 
chants are maſters of it ſince the invention 
of bills of exchange ; their affairs are always 
connected with the ſecrets of ſtare, and 
they neglect nothing to penetrate into thoſe 
depths. 

The fluctuations in exchange, without 
any viſible cauſe, entice numbers of people 
to ſcarch after it, and ſome of them find it 
at laſt to their coſt. 

The invention of printing, which has put 
books into the hands of all the world; the 
improvements in engraving, which have 
made geographic charts ſo common; in a 
word, the eſtabliſhment of political papers, 
give every individual a knowledge of the 
general intereſt, ſufficient enough to in- 
ſtruct him in all the private tranſactions. 

Conſpiracies in a ſtate are now become 
very difficult, becauſe ſince the eſtabliſh- 
ment of poſts, all the ſecrets of particular 
perſons are in the power of the publick. 

Princes may act with promptitude, be- 
cauſe all the power of the ſtate is in their 
poſſeſſion. Conſpirators muſt proceed with 
caution, becauſe they are deſtitute of expe- 


dients; and fince at preſent all tranſactions 


are more eaſily diſcovered, thoſe who form 


deſigns againſt a government are gene- 
rally detected before they can adjuſt their 


ſchemes. 
O 2 CHAP. 


—— —— 


the crue ſtate of a chriſtian; to which we 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
The Weakneſs of the E ſtern Empire, 


"yHocas, amidſt the general confuſion of 
aſtaiis, being unſettled in his new dig- 
nity, HerAcrivs came from Africa, and 
cauicd him to be murdered ; at the ſame 
time he found the provinces invaded and 
the legions deſtroyed. 
As toon as this prince had, in ſome mea- 


ſure, remedicd theſe diſaſters, the Arabians 


quitted their own country, to extend the 


empire and religion which MomHaMmeD 


lad founded by their cooperation. 

No people ever made ſo rapid a progres; 
for they immediately conquered Syria, Pa- 
leſtine, Egypt, and Africa, and then turn- 
ed their holtilities againſt the Perſians. 

God permitted his religion to be laid 
jow, in ſo many places where it once had 
been predominant ; not that it now ceaſed 
to be the object of his providential care, 


but becauſe it always either in its ſtate of 


glory ar depreſſion produces its natural ef- 
ict, which is the ſancti fication of the ſoul. 
The welfare of religion has no ſimilitude 


to the proſperity of empires, and we are 


told by a celebrated author, that it may 
well be diſtempered, ſince malady itſelf 1s 
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may add, that the humiliations and diſper- 
Gon of the church, the deſtructions of her 
temples, and the pzrſecutions of her martyrs, 


are eminent ſeaſons of her glory; but when 


ſhe appears triumphant to the eyes of the 
world, the is generally hnking in adverſity. 

We are not to have recourſe to enthu- 
ſiaſm alone to clear up this memorable event 
of the Arabian conqueſts, which ſpread 
through ſo many countries: The Saracens 
had been long diltinguiſhed among the au— 
xiliaries of Rome, and Perſia ; and they, as 
well as the Oſroanians, were the expertci! 
archers in the world. Alexander Severus 
and Maximin had engaged them as much as 

ſſible in their ſervice, and they were ex- 
tremely uſeful in the wars with the Ger- 
mans, to whom their arrows were fatal at a 
great diſtance. The Goths themſelves ', in 
the reign of Valens, were incapabte of ro- 
ſiting them : In a word, they at that time 
were the beſt cavalry in the world, 

We have already obſerved, that tie le- 
gions raiſed in Europe were much prefcr- 
able to thoſe of Aſia, but it was directly 
contrary with reſpect to the cavalry ; I mean_ 


that of the Parthians, the Oſroanians, and 
the Saracens. This was the power that 
ſtopped the full career of the Roman con- 
quelts, becauſe, after the death of Antio- 


I Zozim. l. iv. 


O0 3 chus, 
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chus, a new nation of Tartars, who had 
the belt cavalry of any people, made them- 
ſelves maſters of the Upper Aſia. 

This cavalry was heavy “*, and that of 
Europe light, quite contrary to the preſent 
nature of their military equipage. Holland 
and Friſeland were not as yet won from the 
waters; and © Germany was full of woods, 
lakes, and marſhes, where the cavalry were 
of little importance. 

When a free paſſage was opened to the 
great rivers, the ſtagnant waters ſhrunk 
from thoſe marſhes, and Germany aſſumed 
a new furtace. Many changes were effected 
by the works of Valentinian ' on the Neck- 
er, and thoſe of the Romans on the Rhine; 
and commerce being once eſtabliſhed, thoſe 
countries which did not originally produce 
horſes ?, began to propagate the breed, 
any inc inhabitants made great uſe of thoſe 
animals, 

Conſtantine 3, the ſon of Hacks hav- 
ing been poiſoned, and his fon Conſtance 


m See the account given by Zoho of the cavalry 
of Aurelian, and that of Palmyra. See likewiſe what 
Ammian Marcellinus relates of the Perſi-n cavalry. 

n The greateſt part of that country was then cover- 
ed with water, but the art of man has ſince made it 
habitable and commodious. 

See Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxvii. 


P Cæſar repreſents the German horſes as too ſmall, 


and good for little. 
J Zonaras's life of Conſtantine che Bearded. 


ſlain 
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lain in Sicily, CoxnsTAanTINE the bearded, 


his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded to the empire; bur 


the grandees of the eaſtern provinces being 
aſſembled on this occaſion, were determin- 


ed to crown the other brothers of this 


prince jointly with himſelf; alledging, 


that as it was indiſpenſably neceſſary for 


them to belicve in the Trinity, fo it was rea- 


ſonable they ſhould be governed by three 


emperors. | 

The Grecian hiſtory is crowded with 
proceedings as extraordinary as this, and a 
low turn of mind being then the chara- 
cteriſtic of that nation, their former wiſdom 
was no longer conſpicuous in their actions, 
and the empire became a ſcene of troubles 
and revolutions, to which it was impoſſible 
to aſſign any preparatory motives. 

An univerſal bigotry had ſtupified and 
emaſculated the whole empire. Conſtanti- 
nople was the only place in the eaſt where 
chriſtianity was predominant, and likewiſc, 
where the pulillanimous indolence, and de- 
grading ſoftneſs of the Aſiatic nations, were 
blended with devotion itſelf. Of a thou- 
ſand inſtances that might be alledged, I 
ſhall only mention the conduct of Philippi- 
cus the general of Maurice's army, who 
being on the point of. charging the enemy 
in the field, burſt into tears when he ſud- 

© Hiſtory of the emperor Maurice by Theophy lact. 
L. ü. c. iu, e 


O 4 denly 
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denly conſidered what numbers of mankind 
were then to be deſtroyed. 

The tears of the Arabians * flowed from 
a very different ſource, when they wept 
with regret that their general had agreed to 

a truce which fruſtrated their intended effu- 
ſion of chriſtian blood. 

There is a total difference between an 
army of fanatics, and another of bigots 
and it evidently appeared in a late memora- 
ble revolution, in which Cromwel's army 


refembled the Arabians, whilit the Iriſh and 


Scotiſh forces were like the Greeks. 

A groſs fuperſtition which debaſes the 
mind as effectually as true religion exalts 
it, had reduced all virtue, and devout con- 


fidence in the Deity, to a ſtupid veneration 


for images; and hiſtory preſents us with 
generals who would raiſe a ſiege, or ſur- 
render a city for * the gallant acquiſition of 
a relick. 

Chriſtianity degenerated under the Gre- 
cian empire into as many corruptions as 
were intermixed with it in our time by the 
Mufcovites, till the Czar Peter the firſt 


new modelled that nation, and introduced 


more changes into the dommions he govern- 


f Ockley's hiſtory of the conqueſt of en, Perſia, 
and Fgypt, by the Saracens. 

Lite of Lacapena by Zonaras. 

Life of John Comnenus by Nicetas, 


* 
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ed than are uſually eſtabliſned in thoſe which 
conquerors uſurp. | 

We may ealily believe the Greeks were 
infected with idolatry. There can be no 
ſuſpicion that the Italians and Germans were 
but coldly devoted to external worſhip; and 
yet when the Greek Hiſtorians take notice 
of the contempt exp:eſs*d by the Italians for 
Images and relics, one would be apt to com- 
pare them with the modern zealots againſt 


Calvin. Nicetas informs us, that the Ger- 


mans, in their march to the Holy Land, were 


teceived by the Armenians as friends, becauſe 


they did not offer any adoration to images. 
Now, if the Italians and Germans did not- 


ſufficiently reverence images, in the appre- 


henſion of the Greeks, what an enormous ve- 
neration muſt then be paid to them by this. 


people 2. 


The eaſt was on the point of being made 
the ſcene of ſuch a revolution, as happ:nedt 
about two centuries ago in the welt, when, 
upon the revival of learning, the abules 
and corruptions in religion became evident 
to all, and as every perſon was 1:quſitve. 
after a proper remedy, ſo there were ſome 
ſo bold and untractable as to rend the chur: h: 
by diviſions, inſtead of reſtoring. it to its 
original purity by a due reformation. 
LEO IsAUn us, CoxsT AN TINE CoPRoO- 
NYMUs, and LEO his fun were implacable 
againſt images, and when the worſhip oe 


O 5 them. 
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them had been re-eſtabliſhed by the empreſs 


Irene, LEO the Arminian, Micnaer the 
the Stammerer, and T xeoPnii.us, aboliſh- 
ed them again, Thele princes imagined 
they could not moderate that worſhip unleſs 
they deſtroyed it effectually; they likewiſe 
turned their hoſtilities againſt the Monks ?, 
who incommoded the ſtate, and as their 
proceedings were always carried into ex- 
tremes, they endeavoured to exterminate 
that fraternity inſtead of regulating them in 
a proper manner. | 

The monks * being accuſed of idolatry 
by thoſe who favoured the new opinions, 
Tetorted, in their turn, upon their adverſa- 
ries, and accuſed them of magical practices, 
and then calling upon the people to be- 
hold the churches, that were diveſted of 
images, and the other furniture, which, till 
that time had been the objects of adora- 
tion, they created a belief in their flock, 


Valens, many years before this event, made a 


law to compel the monks to ſerve the government in 


the army in times of war, and cauſed all who diſc bey- 
ed that injunction, to be ſlam. 1 

a Theſe circumſtances relating to the monks, can- 
not fix any criminal imput tion on their order in gene- 


ral; for it would be unjuſt to repreſent an inſtitution = 
as pernicious becauſe it may happen to be abuſed in 


ſome pa: ticular countries and at ce'tain periods of 
time | | 

leo the grammarian's lives of Leo the Arminian, 
and Theophilus. Suidas, under the article of Conſtan- 
une the ſon of Leo. 


that 
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that theſe holy places, muſt certainly be 
profaned by daily ſacrifices to Dæmons. 


The controverſy relating to images, was 


connected with very delicate circumſtances, 
which kindled it into a raging flame, and in 


the event made perſons of ſolid judgment 
incapable of propoſing a moderate worſhip. 
The diſpute included the tender article of 
power, and the monks having ſcized it, in 
conſequence of the ir ſpiritual uſurpations, 
they could neither enlarge nor maintain it 


but by making daily additions to the acts ot 


external adoration, wherein they were ſo 
conſiderably intereſted. For this reaſon all 
oppoſitions to the eſtabliſhment of images 
were conſidered as fo many hoſtilities againſt 


themſelves, and when they had ſucceeded in 


their pretenſions their power was no — 
limitable. 


This period was remarkable for ſuch a 


eonjuncture as happened ſome centuries at- 


terwards in the warm diſagreement between 


Barlaam and the Monks of that time, 
which brought the empire to the verge of 
deſtruction. The ſubj ect of the diſpute was 
whether the light which encircled Jeſus 
Chriſt on mount Tabor was created or not. 
The Monks indeed were indiflerent as to 
either part of the queſtion in debate, but as 
Burlaam made a direct attack upon that ſra- 
ternity, they found it conſiſtent with their 
intereſt to aſſert that light to be uncreated. 


96 The 
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called Iconoclaits, declared againſt the 


ot government. and offered a plaulible pre- 
for the publick advantage, and for diſen- 
that encun bered it. 


into which the Grecian prieſts had plunged 
the laity, it fems natural ro compare the 
former to thoſt Scythians mentioned by 
Herodotus, © who cauſed the eyes of their 
flaves to be plucked out, that their atten- 
tion might not be diverted, when they 
were churning milk for their maſters, 
When the empreſs Theodora had reeſta- 
dliſhed the uſe of images, the Monks imme- 


tion, and proceeded even to oppreſs the ſe- 
cular clergy: They thruſt themſelves: into 
every beneficial ſee, * and gradually ex- 
cluded all eccleſiafticks from epiſcopal pro- 
motion. By this proceeding they became 
unſupportable ; and if we draw a paralle! 
between them and the latin clergy, and 
co npare the conduct of our Popes with that 
of the patriarchs of Conſtantinople, we ſhall 
fee in our pontiffs and clergy, a ſet of men 
alrogether as judicious as the others were ir- 


rational. 
eLib. iv, 


4 Vide Pachymer. I. viii. 
We 


The war which thoſe emperors who were 
Monks, revived ſome particular p inciples 
tence for en ploying the pubſick revenue, 
gaging the ſtate from every inconvenience 


When 1 confider the profound ignorarce 


diately began to corrupt the public devo- | 
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We are preſented with a ſurprizing con- 
tradition in human nature, when we con- 
fider that the miniſters of religion among. 
the ancient Romans, when tacy were not 


made incapable of public employments and 


civil ſociety, were but little ſollicitous about 
either; and that after the eſtabliſhment of 
chriſtianity the eccleſiaſticks, who were 
molt ſecluded from temporal affairs, enga- 
ged in them with the greateſt moderation; 
but when the Monks, in the declenſion of 
the empire, became the ſole clergy, theſe 

ople who were forbidden by a more par. 


ticular profeſſion, to intermedule with the 


tranlactions of ttate, embraced alt opportu- 


nities that could poſſibly introduce them in- 
to the government, and never ceaſed to fill 
_ every place with confuſion, and to diſcom- 


poſe the world which they pretended to re- 
nounce. 


There was not any affair of the empire, 
any particular peace or war, any truce or ne- 


gotiation, or any private treaty of marriage 
capable of comp'erion without the minittra- 
tion of theſe Monks; they crowded into 


the cabinets of princes, and compoſed the 


greateſt part of the national aſſemblies. 
The calamities which reſulted from this 
religious officioufnefs are inconceivable : 


Thele eccleſiaſtic ſtateſmen infuſed an indo- 


lent inſignificance into the minds of princes, 


and communicated a taint of imprudence to 


their 


— pray — — Ic. 
. — D 
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their beſt actions. Whilſt Baſilius employed 
his naval forces in erecting a church to the 


honour of St. Michael ©, he abandoned Si. 


cily to the depredations of the Saracens, and 
ſuffered them to take Syracuſe ; but leſt he 
ſhould be ſingular in that proceeding, Leo 
his ſucceſſor, conſigned his fleet to the ſame 
employment, and permitted the Barbarians 
to poſſeſs themſelves of Tauromenia and the 
iſland of Lemnos. 
Andronicus Palæologus f entirely neglec- 
ted his maritime power, becaule he had been 


aſſured God was ſo well ſatisfied with his 


zeal for the church's peace, that his enemies 


would never preſume to invade his domini- 


ons by ſea. He was even apprehenſive that 
the Deity would call him to a ſtrict account 
for the time he devoted to the neceſſary af- 
fairs of ſtate, and deducted from ſpiritual 
attentions. 5 


The Greeks being very loquacious, great 


diſputants and naturally inclinable to ſophiſ- 
try, were perpetually incumbring religion 
with controverſial points; and as the Monks 
were in great reputation in a court which 


was always weak in proportion to its cor- 


ruption; that court, and thoſe Monks mu- 
tually communicated infection to each other, 


in conſequence of which the emperors de- 


_ © See the lives of Baſilius and Leo by Zonaras and 


Nicephorus. 
f Fachy mer. I. vii. 


voted 
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yoted all their thoughts, ſometimes to calm, 
and frequently to inflame theological diſ- 
putes, which were always obſerved to be 
moſt frivolous when they were debated — 
the greateſt warmth. 

Michael Palæologus , whoſe reign was 


ſo infeſted by controverſies in religion, 


growing ſenſible of the melancholy devaſta- 
tions committed by the Turks in Aſa, ſaid 
with a ſigh, that the raſh zeal of fome per- 
ſons, who, by exclaiming againſt his con- 
duct had exaſperated his ſubjects againſt 
him, made it neceſſary for him to employ 


all his cares to accompliſh his own preſer- 


vation, and compelled him to be a tame 
ſpectator of the ruin of ſeveral provinces. 

I contented myſelf, ſaid he, with providing 
for the ſecurity of thoſe diſtant parts, by the 
miniſtration of governors, who being either 
corrupted by the enemy, or apprehenſive of 
puniſhment, never acquainted me with the 


unhappy ſituation of the people with whoſe 


welfare they were intruſted. 

The patriarchs of Conſtantinople had af- 
fumed an unlimited power, and as the em- 
perors and their grandees generally retired 
to the churches, when the people were ſpi- 


rited up to inſurrections, the Patriarchs had 
conſequently an * of delivering 


8 pachy mer. 1. vii. c. xxix. We have had recourſe to 
the tranſlation of the preſident Couſin. 


them 
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them up to the popular fury, and never 
failed to exerciſe this power as they were 
directed by any particular fancy, by which 
means they always became the arhiters of 
public affairs, though in a very indirect 
manner. 

When the elder Andronicus h cauſed the 
Patriarch to be admoniſhed not to inter- 
med«dle with the tranſactions of ſtate, bur 
to confine his attention to ſpirituil affairs, 
ſuch a requeſt, replied that impericus prieſt, 
is as if the body ſhould ſay to the ſoul, I 
don't claim any community with you, and 


have no occaſion ſor your aſſiſtance in the 


exerciſe of my functions. 

Such monſtrous pretenſions became in- 
fupportable to princes, and the Patriarchs 
were frequently diveſted of their ſees. But 
ſuch a proceeding, in a ſuperſtitious na- 
tion, who deteſted all the eccleſiaſtial func- 
tions of the Patriarch whom they con- 
ſidered as an intruder, produced continuał 


ſchiſms, each particular Patriarch, the «1', 


the new, and the laſt elected. being ſuppor- 
ed by his own ſet of partiſans. 

Such contentions as theſe were much 
more pernicious than any diſagreements on 
points of doctrine, becauſe they reſembled 
an hydra to whom every defeat was a reno- 
vation. 5 


h Palzologus. See the hiſtory of the two emperors 
of this name written by Cantacuzenus, l. i. c. 50. 


4 The 
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The rage of diſputation became ſo natu- 
ral to the Greeks, that Cantacuzenus i, when 
he took Conltantinople found the emperor 
ohn and his emprels engaged in a council 
which had been ſummoncd againſt ſome 
adverſaries of the Monks : And when Mo- 
hammed the ſecond beſieged that city * the 
emperor could not ſuppreſs the theological 
animoſities, and the council of Florence | 
ergaged the general attention much more 
than the Turkiſh army. 

As every perſon, in common diſputes, 
is ſenſible he may be deccived, a tenacious 
and untractable ſpirit ſeldom prevails to any 
extream, but in thoſe controverſies where 
religion is the ſubject, for there, as every 
perſon from the nature of the point in de- 
bate becomes perſuaded that his own opi- 
nion is true, he grows exaſperated againſt 
thoſe, who, inſtead of concurring with his 
ſentiments, endeavour to make him a con- 
vert to their own. 

Thoſe who may happen to read the hiſ- 
tory written by Pachymerus, will be effec- 


i Cantacuzen | iii. c. 99. 

* Hilt. of the laſl Palæologi by Ducas. 
| The queſtion in debate was whether a congrega- 
tion who heard maſs from a prieſt who had conſented to 


pacifick meaſure+, ought not to have fled from him as 


if he had been a detlructive lime : The great church 
Wa* accounted a profane temple, and the monk Gen- 
nadius hurl'd his anathema's againſt all who were de- 


ſirous of peace. 


tually 
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tually convinced of the unalterable inability 
of divincs io accommodate their own dil- 
agreements, and will ſce an emperor ® who 
fpent his days in aſſembling people of that 
elaſs liſtning to their diſputations and re- 
proaching them for the inflexibility of their 
opinions: They will likewiſe behold ano- 
ther engaged with a hydra of controverſies 
that were perpetually niing to new life, and 
will be ſeniivie that the ſame pacific me- 
thods and perſevering patience, the ſame 
inclination to finiſh their contentions ; in a 
word, the ſame artleſs pliancy to their in- 


trigues joined with the ſame deference to 


their averſions will never reconciie theſe 
implacable eccle ſiaſtics while the world en- 
du: es. 

We ſhall preſent the reader with a re- 
markable inſtanceof the diſpoſition we have 


been deſcribing : The Partiſans of the pa- 


triarch Arſenus a, were prevailed upon, by 
the ſollicitations of the emperor, to come 
into a treaty with thoſe who were in the in- 
tereſt of the patriarch Joſeph, This treaty 
ſpecified that both parties ſhould write 


down their ſeveral pretenſions, and then 


throw the two papers which contained them 


into a pan of live coals, and if one of them 


ſhould remain unconſumed, they were then 


e Andrenicns Palnolocus. 
. Pachy mer. L vii. 28 
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to acquicſce with that determination from 
heaven; but if both ſhould happen to be 
burnt, the parties were no longer to perſiſt 
in their demands. The fire deſtroyed the 
two papers, the factions were reconciled, 
and the peace continued for a day, The 
next moraing they pretended that the re- 
nunciation of their claims ought to flow 
from an internal perſuaſion, and not from 
chance, and from that moment the conten- 
non was renewed with greater animolity 
than ever. | 

The diſputes of divines ſhould always be 
conſidered with great attention; but at the 
ſame time this ought to be concealed as 
much as poſſible, becauſe, any viſible fol- 


| licitude to calm the contending parties ne- 


ver fails to credit their ſingularities, and 
conſequently tempts them to believe their 
ſcntiments are of that importance as to com- 
prehend the welfare of the ſtate and the ſe- 
curity of the ſovereign. 

It is altogether as impracticable to decide 
the diſagreements of clergymen by attend- 
ing to their affected ſubtilties, as it would. 
be to aboliſh duels by erecting a court, with 
a delegation to trace a point of honour- 
through all its refinements, 

Such was the imprudence of the Greek. 
empcrors, that when a religious controverſy. 
had been lulled alleep by time, they again 


awakened it in all its rage, Juſtinian, He- 


raclius, 
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raclius, and Manuel Comnenus propoſed] 
articles of faith to their eccleſiaſtics and lairy 
who would certainly have been deceived in 


the truth thongh it had flowed from the 


lips of thoſe princes in all its purity. And as 
they were always de fective in forms, and 
generally in effentials, and grew deſirous 
of diſplaying their penetration, which they 


might hav? manifeſted to more advantage 


in other affairs confided to their judgment; 
they engaged in vain diſputes on the nature 
of God, who, as he withdraws himſelf from 
the proud curioſity of the lcarncd, fo he 
vails the majeſty of his exiſtence as effectu- 
ally from the great men of the earth. 

Tis an error to believe any human power 
can be abſolute and infallible in theſe re- 
ſpects, for ſuch there never was, nor ever 
will be imparted to any mortal. The 
largeſt extent of temporal authority is con- 
fined to certain limitations, and when the 
grand ſeignior ordains a new taxation at 


_ Conſtantinople, the univerſal murmurs of 


his ſubjects make him ſenſible of thoſe re- 
ſtrictions of his power which till then were 


concealed from his obſervation. A Perſian 


mor ach may indeed compel a fon to mur- 
der his father, or oblige a parent to plunge 
his dagger into the heart of his child, but 
he can never force his ſubjects to drink wine. 


There is a general principle in every na- 
tion which is the invariable baſis of power, 


and 
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and when once this principle is too much 
loaded, it infallibly ſhrinks into ſmaller di- 
menſions. „ 

An unacquaintedneſs with the true nature 
and limits of eccleſiaſtical and ſecular power, 
was the moſt pernicious ſource of all the ca- 
lamities that befel the Greeks, and invol- 
ved both prieſts and people in perpetual er- 


fror. 


This great diſtinction, which conſtitutes 
all the tranquillity of a nation, is founded 
not only on religion, but on reaſon and na- 
ture, which never confound things really 
diſtinct in themſelves, and which can only 
ſubſiſt in conſequence of that very diſtinc- 
tion. 

Though the prieſthood among the anci- 
ent Romans did not form a ſeparte body, 
yet the diſtinction we have been repreſent- 
ing, was as well known to them, as it can 
be to us. Clodius had conſecrated the 
houſe of Cicero to the goddeſs of Liberty, 
but when that great orator returned from 
his exile, he did not fail to demand it as his 
lawful property : The Pontiffs were of opi- 
nion, that if it had been ſo conſecrated with- 
out an expreſs order obtained from the peo- 
ple it might be reſtored to him without any 


' Violation of religion. They have declared 


lays Cicero e, that they only examined the 


9 Epiſt. ad Attic. I. iv. 


validity 
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validity of the conſecration and not the law 


enacted by the people, and that they had 
decided the firſt article as pontiffs, and the 
ſecond, in the quality of ſenators. 


CHAPIERL AXY. 


1. The Duration of the Eaſtern Empire ac. 
counted for. 2. Its Deſtruction. 


A Frer this account of the Grecian em- 
pire, it ſeems natural to enquire how 
it could poſſibly ſubſiſt ſo long, and I be- 
lie ve ſufficient reaſons may be aſſigned for 
that duration. 

The Arabians having invaded the empire 
and conque red ſeveral provinces, their chiefs 
became competitors for the Khalifat, and 
the flame of their firſt zeal only burſt out 
in civil diſſenſions. 

The ſame people having conquered Per- 
ſia and afterwards divided and weakened 
themſelves in that country, the Greeks were 
no Jonger obliged to keep the principal 
forces of the empire ſtationed on the banks 
of Euphrates. ” 


Callinicus an architect, who came from 


Syria to Conſtantinople, invented an artifi- 
cial flame, which was eaſily ventilated into 


a point by means of a tube, and was of | 


ſuch a peculiar nature, that water and eve- 
ry other ſubſtance which extinguiſh com- 
mon 
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mon fire did but increaſe the violence of 


this. The Greeks were in poſſeſſion of it 


for ſeveral years, and managed it in ſuch a 
manner as made it capable of firing their 
enemies ſhips, particularly the Arabian fleet 
which failed from Africa or the Syrian 
coaſts to invade them even in Conſtantino- 
. 
: This flame was . among the ſecrets 
of ſtate, and Coritantine Porphyrogenitus 
in his treatiſe on the Adminiſtration of the 
empire, and which he dedicated to his ſon 
Romanus, adviſes him to tell the Barbari- 
ans, when they ſhould deſire him to give 


them any of the Grecian fire, that he was 


not permitted to part with it, becauſe an 
angel, who preſented it the emperor Con- 
ſtantine, commanding him to refuſe it to 
all other nations, and that thoſe who had 
diſobeyed that injunction were conſumed by 
a fire from heaven the moment they enter- 
ed into the church, 

Conſtantinople was the greateſt, and al- 
moſt the only city of commerce 1a the 
world; for the Goths on the one fide, and 
the Arabians on the other, had ruined all 
manner of traffic and induſtry in every 
other part. The ſilken manufactures were 


brought thither from Perſia, and were even 
* neglected in that country ſince the Arabian 
| invalion. We may add to this that the 


Greeks 
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Greeks were -maſters at ſea, which opened 
an immenſe flow of riches into the ſtate, 


and proved an inexhauſtible ſource of relief 


in all its emergencies; and if at any time 
there ſeemed to be any declenſion of the 


public affluence, it was immediately recruit- 


ed by a new acccllion. 
We ſhall juſtify this obſervation by a re- 
markable inſtance: The elder Andronicus 
Comnenus, tho? he was the Nero of the 
Greeks, yet amidit all his vices he was in- 
defatigable in the ſuppreſſion of injuſtice and 
vexations in the grandees, and it is a known 
fact, that during the three years of his reign 


be reſtored ſeveral provinces to their ancient 


endor. _ 
In fine, the Barbarians having once fixed 


their ſettlement on the banks of the Danube, 
| were no longer ſo formidable to the empire 


as before, but rather became uſeful to it as 
a barrier againſt other barbarous nations. 
And thus whilſt the empire was haraſſed by 
any bad government, ſome particular inci- 
dents were always in reſerve for its relief. 
Thus we ſee Spain and Portugal in a condi- 
tion, amidſt all their weakneſs, to ſupport 
themſelves with the treaſures of the Indies: 
The temporal dominions of the Pope owe 
their ſafety to the reſpect paid to their 
ſovereign, and the rovers of Barbary degive 


their ſecurity from the obſtructions they 


faſten 


a A *. „ 
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faſten upon the commerce of leſſer “ na- 
tions, and the very piracies of theſe people 
on inferior ſtates, make them ſerviceable in 
their turn to the greater. 

The Turkiſh empire 1s at preſent in the 
fame ſtate of declenſion to which that of 


the Greeks was formerly * ſunk, but in all 


probability it will ſtill ſubſiſt a long time; for 
ſhould any prince endanger it by purfuing 
his conqueſts to an immoderate extent, 
it will always be defended by the three trad- 
ing powers of Europe, who are too ſenſible 
of their-own intereſts ever to be unconcern- 
ed ſpectators of its fall. 

[t is happy for theſe trading powers, that 
God has permitted Turks and Spaniards to 
be in the world, for of all nations they are 
the moſt proper to enjoy a great empire 
with infignificance. 3 

In the time of Baſilius Porphyrogenitus, 
the Arabian power came to its period in 


Perſia, Mohammed the fon of Sambrael, 


? They infeſt the navigation of the Italians in the 


Mediterranean. 


q4 All projects of this nature againſt the Turks, and 


5 particularly ſuc h as have any ſimilitude to that which 


was formed in the pajacy of Leo the tenth, by which 
it was conce ted, that the emperor ſhould march to 
Conſtantinople through Boſnia ; the king of France 
through Albania and Greece, whilſt the maritime pow- 


ers were to embark at their ſeveral ports; I fay ſuch 


projects were never ſeriouſly intended, or were framed 
at leaſt by thoſe who were altogether unacquainted with 


who 
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who was then ſovereign of that empire, in- 
vited four thouſand Turks from the north, 
in the quality of auxiliaries; but, upon a 
ſudden diſſatisfaction conceived by this 
prince, he ſent an army againſt them, which 
was ſoon put to flight by the Turks. Mo- 
hammed, in the height of his indignation 
inſt his puſillanimous ſoldiers, gave or- 
ders that they ſhould paſs before him habit- 
ed like women; but they diſappointed his 
anger and joined the Turks: upon which 
the united army immediately diſlodged a 
garriſon which was ſtationed to guard a 
bridge over the Araxes, and opened a free 
paſſage to a vaſt body of their countrymen. 
When they had extended their conqueſts 
through Perſia, they ſpread themſelves from 
eaſt to weſt over the territories of the em- 
pire, and Romanus Diogenes, who endea- 
voured to oppoſe their progreſs, became 


their priſoner ; after which they ſubdued all | 


he Aſiatic dominions of the Greeks down 
to the Boſphorus. 

Some time after this event the Latins in- 
vaded the weſtern regions, in the reign of 
Alexis Comnenus. An unhappy ſchiſm 
had for a long time infuſed an inplacable 
hatred between the nations of two different 
communions, and would have produced fa- 
tal effects much ſooner, had not the Lalians 
been more attentive to check the German 
emperors whom they feared, than they were 

| to 
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to diſtreſs the Greek emperors whom they 
only hated. | 

Affairs were in this ſituation, when all 
Europe imbibed a religious belief, that the 
place where Jeſus Chriſt was born, as well 


zs that where he accompliſhed his paſſion, 


being profaned by the infidels, the ſureſt 
atonement they could make for their own 
fins, would be to diſpoſſeſs thoſe Barbarians 
of their acquiſitions by force of arms. Eu- 


cope at that time ſwarmed with people who 


were fond of war, and had many crimes to 
expiate, and as it was propoſed to them to 
obtain their remiſſion by indulging their pre- 
vailing paſſion, every man armed himſelf 


for the cruſade. 


When this conſecrated army arrived in 
the eaſt, they beſieged and made themſelves 


| maſters of Nice, which they reſtored to the 


Greeks ; and whilſt the Infidels were ſeized 
with a general conſternation, Alexis and 


John Comnenus chaſed the Turks to the 


banks of Euphrates. RE 
But as advantagious as theſe cruſades 
might be to the Greeks, the emperors trem- 


bled to ſce ſuch a ſucceſſion of fierce heroes 


and formidabie armies marching thro? the 


| heart of their dominions. 


This induced them to leave nothing un- 
attempted that might create a diſſatisfaction 


n Europe at theſe expeditions ; and the vo- 
aries to the croſs were continually enſnar- 
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ed by every inſtance of treachery that could 
poſſibly be expected from a timorous ene- 
my. 
Ut muſt be acknowledged that the French, 
who promoted theſe expeditions, had not 
practiſed any conduct that could render their 
preſence very ſupportable ; and we may 
judge by the invectives of Anna Comnena 
againſt our nation, that we act without 
much precaution in foreign countries, and 


were at that time chargeable with the ſame 


exceptionable freedoms we are reproached 
for at this day. © 
A French nobleman was going to ſeat 
himſelf upon the emperor's throne, but 
ear] Baldwin caught him by the arm ; You 
ought to know, ſaid he, that when we are 
in any country whatever, *tis proper to 
comply with the cuſtoms that prevail there. 
What a clown is He, replyed the other, to 
ſit whilſt ſo many captains are ſtanding ? 
The Germans, who came after the French, 
and were the moſt civil and undeligning 
ple in the world, ſuffered very ſeverely 
or our follies, and were continually embar- 
raſſed with a ſet of diſpoſitions that had 
been ſufficiently irritated by our countrymen 
againſt all foreigners. 
In fine, the averſion of thoſe eaſtern peo- 
ple was worked up to the higheſt extreme 


_ 7 Hiſtory of Manuel Comnenus by Nicetas, |. 3 
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p and this with ſome incivilities offered to the 
Venetian merchants, operating upon the 
b, ambition, avarice, and falſe zeal of that na- 
ot tion as well as the French, determined them 
ir to form a cruſade againſt the Greeks. 
ay The united army of theſe two European 
na nations found their enemies altogether as 
ut pulillanimous and unwarlike as the Chineſe 
nd appeared to the Tartars in our time. The 
ne | Frenchmen ridiculed their effeminate habit“, 


ed | and walked through the ſtrtets of Conſtanti- 
nople dreſſed in flowered mantles, and car- 
eat rying pens and paper in their hands, in de- 


ut nſion to that nation, who had degenerated 
ou from all military diſcipline; and when the 
are War was over, they refuſed to admit any 
to Greeks into their troops. 


re. The Venetians and French ſoon after de- 
to clared for the weſtern empire, and transfer- 
| red the imperial throne to the earl of Flan- 
ch, | ders, whoſe dominions being very diſtant, 
ing could not create any jealouſy in the Italians. 
ely | The Greeks ſtill ſupported themſelves in 
ar- the eaſt, being ſeparated from the Turks 
had | by a chain of mountains, and divided from 
nen the Italians by the ſea. 

| The Latins, who found no obſtacles in 
deo - their conqueſts, met with many in their 
ne; ſettlement. The Greeks returned from Aſia 


| * Nicet. Hiſtory of the eaſtern tranſactions after the 
a taking of Conſtantinople, c. iii. 
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into Europe, retook Conſtantinople, and 
ſeized the greateſt part of the weſt. 

This new empire however was but a ſaint 
ſhadow of the former, and had no ſolid 
power for its baſis. 

It comprehended few territories in Aſia, 


beſides the provinces on this ſide the Mean- 


der and Sangar, and moſt of thoſe in Eu- 
rope were parcePd out into ſmall ſovereign- 
ties. 233 


We may add to this, that during the fix- 


ty years the Latins were poſſeſſed of Con- 


ſtantinople, the conquered people being di- 


ſperſed and the victors engaged in war, all 
commerce was transferred to the cities in 


Italy, and Conſtantinople became diveſted 


of its riches. 
The commerce even of the inland coun- 
tries was carried on by the Latins. The 


Greeks*, who were but newly re-eſtabliſhed, 


and were likewiſe alarmed with innumera- 
ble apprehenſions, became deſirous to in- 
gratiate themſelves with the Genoeſe, by 


unwilling to irritate the Venetians, who had 


not accepted of peace, but only conſented 


to a truce, theſe were likewiſe diſcharged 
from the ſame payments. | 


Tho' Manuel Comnenus had ſuffered the 


navigation of the empire to decline before 
© Cantacuzen. |. iv. 
Conſtan- 


granting them a permiſſion to traffic with- 
out paying any duties; and as they were 
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Conſtantinople was tæken, yet it could be 
eaſily re-eſtabliſhed, ſince commerce ſtill 
ſubſiſted; but when all maritime affairs be- 
came entirely neg'efted under the new em- 
pire, the miſchief grew remedileſs, becauſe 
the power of the empire was daily decli- 
ning. 

This ſtate, which extended its dominion 
over many iſlands, and was interſected by 
the ſea, which likewiſe ſurrounded ſeveral 


of its territories, was entirely unprovided 


of ſhips. The former communication no 
longer ſubſiſted between the provinces : the 
inhabitants were obliged to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in the inland parts from pyrates, and 
when they thought themſelves ſafe in ſuch 
a ſanctuary, they ſoon found it neceſſary to 
retire into the fortreſſes, to preſerve them- 


ſelves from the hoſtilities of the Turks. 


Theſe barbarous people were at that 


time engaged in a peculiar war againſt the 


Greeks, and might 2 be called hun- 
ters of men. They ſometimes marched two 
hundred leagues into a country to accom- 


pliſn their depredations; and as they were 


in ſubjection to ſeveral ſultans *, it was im- 

poſſible to purchaſe a peace from every 

tribe; and to procure it from any particular 

parties, was altogether inſignificant. Theſe 

Barbarians had embraced Mohammediſm, 

- > Fackemer, ]. vi. _ — 5 N 
* Can acuzen. I. iii. c. 96. Pachymer. l. xi. c. g. 
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and their zeal for that religion ſtrangely 
prompted them to ravage the chriſtian ter. 
ritorics: Beſides, as they were the moſt 
unamiable pcople on earth, and married to 
wives as dliſagrecable as themſelves, the 
moment they were acquainted with the 
Grecian women, all the reſt of that ſex be- 
came inſupportable to them, and thoſe 
beauteous temales were continually expoſed 
to the brutal paſſion of theſe Barbarians *. 
In fine, they had been always accuſtomed 
10 invade the properties of other people, 


This circumſtance gave birth to a northern tradi- 
tion related by Jornandes the Goth: That Phillimer, 
king of the Goths, having made an inrode into the Ge- 
tic territories, found ſeveral women who were ſorce · 
reſſes, and drove them to a great diſtance from his ar- 
my; after which thoſe female Magicians wandered in 
the deſerts, where that ſpecies of Dzmons called In- 
cubi, conſorted with them, and by their amorous fa- 
miliarities produced the nation of the Huns. Genus fe- 
rociſſimum quod fuic primum inter paludes minutum, te- 
trum, atque exile, nec aliud voce notum, nifi quz humani 
ſermonis imaginem aſſignabat. i. e A fieice and fa- 
rage people, who lived ſequeſtered from the reſt of 
mankind, among fens and marſhes, ghaſtly and hag- 
gard in their perſons, and whoſe voices were only an 
i mperfect articulation of human ſpeech. | 

z Michael Ducas's hiſt. of John Manuel, John and 
Conftantine, c b. Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus ob- 
ſerves, at the beginning of his extract of the embaſſies, 
that when the Barbarians came to Conſtantinople, the 
Romans ought to have been very cautious of ſhewing 
them the grandeur of their riches, and the beauty of 
their wives. 3 

8 and 
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and were the ſame Huns who had formerly 
involved the Roman empire in ſo many ca- 
lamities. 

The Turks broke in like a deluge upon 
the ſhattered remains of the Grecian empire 
in Aſia, and thoſe of the inhabitants who 
were happy enough to eſcape their fury, 
fled before them to the Boſphorus, from 
whence ſuch as could accommodate them- 
ſelves with ſhips, failed to thoſe parts of the 


empire that were ſituated in Europe, which 
| occaſioned a conſiderable addition to the 


number of the inhabitants, tho* they were 


diminiſhed in a ſhort period of time: For 
civil wars began to rage with ſo much fa- 
tality, that the two factions invited ſeveral 


Turkiſh ſultans to their aſſiſtance , with 


this extravagant and inhuman ſtipulation, 


that all the people of the country, who were 
made captives from the oppolite party, 
ſhould be carried into ſlavery; by which 
means each of thoſe factions concurred in 
the deſtruction of their own country with a 
view of ruining their adverſaries. 

Bajazet having conquered all the other 
ſultans, the Turks would then have acted 
agreeably to their future behaviour in the 
reign of Mohammed II. had not they been 
in danger of extermination by the Tartars. 


* See the hiſtory of the emperors John Palzologus 


and John Cantacuzenus, written by Cantacuzenus. 
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I am now afraid to deſcribe the miſeries 
which reſulted from theſe revolutions, and 
ſhall only intimate, that the empire under 
its laſt monarchs, being contracted within 
the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, finiſhed its 
progreſs like the Rhine, which ſhrinks into 
a rivulet before it loſes itſelf in the ocean. 
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OME. days after Sylla had reſigned 
8 the dictatorſnip, I was told the reputa- 
| tion I had among the philoſophers 

made him deſirous of ſeeing me. He was at 
his houſe on the Tibur, enjoying the firſt 
peace ful moments he had ever known. On 
coming before him I felt nothing of that 
confuſion which the preſence of great men 
| generally occaſions in us. And when we 


were alone, Sylla, faid I to him, you have 
then voluntarily reduced yourſelf to that 
middle condition of life which to moſt men 
is an affliction. You have reſigned that 
command which your glory and your vir- 
tues gave you over all men. Fortune ſeems 


to be vexed that ſhe could not raiſe you to 
higher honours. 
Eucrates, ſaid he, if the eyes of the whole 
univerſe are no longer fixed on me, it is the 
P 6 fault 
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fault of human things, which have their 
preſcribed limits, and not owing to me. [ 
imagined I had fulfilled my deſtiny when I 


no longer had great things to atchieve, I 
was not made for governing in quiet an en- 


| Nlaved people. I love to obtain victories, 
to found or overturn ſtatcs, make alliances, 
puniſh uſurpers: but as to the little ſubor- 
dinate branches of government, wherein 
middling geniuſes ſhew themſelves to fo 
much advantage, the flow execution of the 
laws, the diſcipline of a tame militia, my 
ſou] could not-employ itſelf in them. 

It is very ſingular, ſaid I, that you ſhould 
have mixed ſo much dclicacy with your am- 
bition. We have ſeen many great men un- 
affected with the vain pomp and ſplendor 
which wait on rulers ; but there have been 
very few inſenſible of the pleaſure of go- 
verning, and of having that refpc&t, which 
is due only to the laws, paid to their hu- 
mour. 8 

And I, Eucrates, was never leſs ſatisfied, 
than when I faw myſelf abſolute maſter in 
Rome; when I looked round me, and found 
neither rival nor enemy. 1 thought it wouid 

be one day ſaid, that I had only chaſtiſcd 
ſlaves. Would you, faid I to myſelf, 
have no more men in your country capable 
of being affeted with your glory? And 
ſince you eſtabliſh deſpotiſm don't you 
clearly ſee, that no prince can come after 
1 = | you 
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you ſo cowardly and deſpicable, whom flat. 
tery will not equal to you, and adorn with 
your name, your titles, and even your vir- 
tues ? ” 

My lord, you have quite changed the idea 
I had formed of your conduct. I thought 
you had ambition, but not a love of glory : 
I law very well that you had a high ſpirit, 
but I did not ſuſpect that you had a great 
ſoul : your whole life ſeemed to diſcover you 
to be one preyed on by luſt of power, and 
who, full of the moſt deſtructive paſſions, 
chearfully loaded himſelf with the ſhame, 
the remorſe, and even the meanneſs at- 
tached to deſpotiſm. For, after all, you ſa- 
crificed every thing to your power; you 
were feared by all the Romans; you diſ- 
charged, without pity, the functions of the 
molt terrible magiſtracy that ever ſubſiſted. 
The ſenate looked with dread on a defender 
ſo relentleſs. Some one faid to you, Sylla, 
how much Roman blood will you ſhed? Do 
you want to command bare walls? You 


then publiſhed thoſe Tables by which the life 


and dcath of every citizen were determined, 
And it is the ſhedding ſo much blood that 
has enabled me to do the greateſt action of 
my whole life. Had I ruled the Romans 
with gentleneſs, what wonder, that weari- 
neſs, diſguſt, or caprice ſhould make me re- 
ſign the government? But I laid down the 
dictatorſhip at a time when every one 
ws thought 
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thought I entirely owed my ſafety to my be- 
ing inveſted with it. I appeared before the 
Romans a citizen in the midſt of my citi- 
zens, and had the boldneſs to ſay to them, 
I am ready to give account of all the blood 
which I have ſhed for the republic; I will 
| anſwer all who ſhall come to demand of me 
their fathers, their ſons, or their brothers, 
Every Roman was ſilent before me. 

This great action which you ſpeak of, 
appears to me very imprudent. The aſto- 
niſhment, indeed, into which you had juſt 
thrown the Romans, was of fervice to you: 
but how could you dare to talk of vindicat- 
ing yourſelf, and taking for judges perſons 
who had ſo much to revenge on you ? Sup- 
| poſing your actions had been only feverities 
while you was in power, they became fright- 
ful crimes the moment you was out of 
power. _— 

Do you call crimes, faid he, what ſaved 
the republic? Would you have had me 
quietly fee ſenators betray the ſenate, for 
that people, who, imagining that liberty 
ought to be as extreme as ſlavery can be, 
wanted to aboliſh all authority? The peo- 
ple, kept under by the laws and the weight 
of the ſenate, have always endeavoured to 
overturn both. But he who is ſo ambitious 
as to ſerve them againſt the ſenate and the 
laws, had always ambition enough to be- 
come their maſter. It is thus we have ſeen 

an 
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an end put to ſo many republics of Greece 
and Italy. 

To prevent a like evil, the ſenate hath 
always been obliged to em ploy this untracta- 
ble people i in war, It has been forced, a- 

inſt its inclination, to ravage the earth, 
and reduce ſo many nations whoſe ſubjection 
is a burden to us. At preſent, when the 
univerſe can furniſn no more enemies againſt 
us, what would be the fate of the republic? 
And, without me, would the ſenate have 
been able to prevent the people, in their 
blind fury for liberty, from delivering them- 
ſelves up to Marius, or to the firſt tyrant 
who ſhould have given them hopes of inde- 

ance ? 

The gods, who have given to moſt men 


a a cowardly ambition, have attached to Li- 


berty almoſt as many evils as to Slavery. 
But whatever may be the price of this noble 


Liderty, the gods mult be paid it. 


The ſea ſwallows up veſſels, and lays un- 
der water whole countries; yet it is uſeful 
to man. 

Poſterity will decide of what Rome has 
not as yet ventured to examine: it will find 
perhaps that I. have not ſhed blood enough, 
and that all the partiſans of Marius have not 
been proſcribed. 

I muſt own, Sylla, you aſtoniſh me, L 
How] was it to ſerve your country that you 

| ſpilled 
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ſpilled ſo much blood ? and had you no at- 
tachment but to her? 
Eucrates, ſaid he to me, I had never that 
predominant love for my Country, of which 
we find ſo many examples in the firſt ages 
of the republic : and I love Coriolanus, who 
carried fire and ſword to the very walls of 
his ungrateful ciry, and made every citizen 
repent the affront which every citizen had 
done him, as much as I do him who drove 
the Gauls from the capitol. I never piqued 
myſelf on being the ſlave or the worſhip- 
r of a ſociety of my equals : and this fo 


much boaſted love is a paſſion too popular 


for ſuch a high ſpirit as mine. All my ac- 
tions proceeded from reflexion, and princi- 
pally from the contempt which I entertain- 
ed for men. You may judge by the manner 
in which | treated the only great people in 


the world, how high my contempt was of 


all others. 
I thought that while I was on the earth I 


ought to be free. Had I been born among 


Barbarians, I ſhould have ſought to uſurp 
the throne, leſs to obtain command than 
to avoid obedience. Born in a Republic 1 


have acquired the glory of a conqueror, in 


ſeeking only that of a free man, 
When I entered Rome with my troops, 
I breathed neither rage nor revenge. I paſ- 


out pity, on aſtoniſhed Romans, You were 


ſed ſentence, without hatred, but alſo with- 


free 
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free, ſaid I; and you want to live ſlaves. 
No. Die; and you will have the advantage 
of dying Citizens of a free city. ads 
To deprive of its liberty a city of which 
] was a citizen, I looked on as the greateſt 
of crimes. I puniſhed that crime ; and was 
little concerned whether I ſhould be the good 
or the evil genius of the Republic. How- 


erer, the government of our anceſtors has 


been re-eſtabliſhed ; the people have expi- 
ated all the indignities they put on the no- 
bles ; fear has ſuſpended animoſities, and 
Rome never enjoyed ſuch perfect tranquil- 
lity. 1 „ 

This it was which determined me to all 
the bloody tragedies you have ſeen. Had I 
lived in thoſe happy days of the Republic, 


vhen the citizens, quiet in their houſes, pre- 


ſented to the Gods a free ſoul, you would 
have ſeen me paſs my whole life in this re- 
= which has coſt me ſo much blood and 
toll. 

My lord, ſaid I to him, it is well for 
mankind, that Heaven has been ſparing in 
the number of ſuch men as you. Born for 
a middling ſtation, we are overpowered by 
ſublime geniuſes. One man's being raiſed 
above humanity, coſts all the reſt too dear. 

You looked on the ambition of heroes as 


' common paſſion ; and made no account of 


any but a reaſoning ambition. The inſatia- 


ble defire of ruling, which you found in the 


hear? 
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heart of ſome citizens, made you reſolve to 


be an extraordinary man : love of liberty 


determined you to be terrible and cruel. 
Who would have thought, that a heroiſm 
founded on principle would be more deſtru- 


ctive than a heroiſm founded on fury and 


impetuoſity? The Roman people, you ſay, 
beheld you unarmed, and made no attempt 
on your life. You have eſcaped one danger; 


a greater may await you. A grand offender 


may one day take advantage of your mode- 
ration, and confound you in the croud of a 
ſubjected people. 

| have acquired a name, ſaid he, which 
ſuffices for my ſafety and the ſafety of the 
Roman people. That name prevents all 
attempts; there is no ambition, which does 
not ſtand in awe of it. Sylla lives; and 
his genius is more powerful than that of all 
the Romans. Sylla is ſurrounded by Chæ- 
ronea, Orchomenus, and Signion; Sylla hath 
given every family in Rome a terrible exam - 


ple within itſelf : Every Roman will have 


me always before him, and even in his ſleep 
I ſhall appear to him covered with blood; 
he will imagine he ſees the fatal Tables, and 
reads his name at the head of the proſcribed. 
My laws are murmured at in ſecret; they 
can never be effaced but by floods of Roman 


blood. Am not I in the midſt of Rome? 
Tou will till ind with me the javelin I had 


at 
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at Orchomenus, and the buckler I wore on 
the walls of Athens. Becauſe I have no 
lictors, am 1 the lefs Sylla? I have the 
ſenate, Juſtice, and the laws for me; my ge- 


nins, fortune, and glory are for the ſenate. 


I own, ſaid I, that when a perſon has 
once made any one tremble, he almoſt al- 
ways retains ſomething of the advantage he 
had over him. 

Undoubtedly, faid he. I ſtruck men with 
aſtoniſhment 3 and that was a great deal. 
Review in your mind the ſtory of my life : 
you will ſee that I have drawn all from that 
principle ; and that it has been the ſoul of 
all my actions. Call to mind my quarrel - 


with Marius : I was ſtung with indignation 


to ſee a man of no name, proud of the 
meanneſs of his birth, attempt to pull down 
the farſt families in Rome, and confound them 
with Plebeians ; and at this time I bore all 
the weight of a great ſoul. I was young, 
and I reſolved to put myſelf in a condition 


to call Marius to account for his inſults. 


For this end, I fought him with his own 
weapons, that is to ſay, by victories over 
the enemies of the Republic. - 


When I was forced by the caprice of 


chance to leave Rome, I purſued the ſame 
plan : I went to make war on Mithridates ; 


uud laboured to deſtroy Marius by vanquiſh- 


ing the enemy of Marius. While I left that 
Roman 
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Roman to enjoy his power over the popu- 
Jace, I multiplied his mortifications, and 
forced him to go every day to the Capitol 
to return thanks to the Gods for ſucceſſes 
which drove him to diſtraction. I waged a 
war of reputation againſt him, a hundred 
times more cruel than what my legions made 
on the Barbarian king. Every word I ſpoke 
ſhewed my daringneſs, and my moſt incon- 
ſiderable actions, always full of haughtineſs, 
were fatal preſages for Marius. At laſt 


Mithridates ſued for peace; the terms were 


reaſonable ; and had Rome been in quiet, 
and my fortune not ſtill wavering, I would 
have accepted them. But the bad ſtate of 
my affairs obliged me to make the terms 


ftill harder, I demanded that he ſhould de- 


ftroy his fleet, and reſtore to the kings his 
neighbours the territories he had taken from 
them. I leave you, faid I, the kingdom 
of your anceſtors; to you, who ought to 
thank me that I leave you the hand with 
which you ſigned an order for the execu- 
tion of 100, ooo Romans in one day. 
Mithridates was ſtruck motionleſs, and Ma- 
rius trembled in the midſt of Rome. 


This boldneſs, which was of ſuch ſervice 


to me againſt Mithridates, againſt Marius, 
againſt his ſon, againſt Theliſinus, againſt 
the people, which ſupported my dictator- 
ſhip, alſo protected my life the day I reſign: 
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ed the dictature; and that day inſures my 
liberty for ever. 

My lord, ſaid I, Marius reaſoned in the 
ſame manner, when covered with the blood 
of his enemies and of the Romans, he gave 
proofs [of that boldneſs which you have pu- 


niſhed. You have, it is true, a few more vi- 


Rories, and greater exceſſes on your ſide. 
But in aſſuming the Ciftatorſhip you ſet an 
example of the crime which you puniſhed, 
This is the example which will be followed, 
and not that of your moderation, which will 
only be admired. | 
When the Gods ſuffered Sylla with im- 
punity to make himſelf Dictator at Rome, 
they proſcribed Liberty from it for ever. 
They muſt work too many miracles, 
now to root out of the heart of every Ro- 
man leader the ambition of reigning. You 
have taught them, that there 1s a much 
ſurer way to arrive at deſpotiſm, and to 


maintain it without danger. You have 


divulged the fatal ſecret, and removed what 
alone makes good citizens in a Republic too 
rich and too great, deſpair of being able to 
oppreſs it. | 
He changed colour, and was ſilent for a 
moment, I am only afraid, ſaid he with 
emotion, of one man, in whom I think 
I fee many Marius's. Chance, or perhaps, 
a more powerful deſtiny, made me 2 
9 | him. 
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him. My eyes are ever on him, I ſtudy his 
ſoul, where he hides deep purpoſes. But 
if he dare to form the deſign of command. 
ing men whom | have made my equals, I 
ſwear by the Gods, I will puniſh his inſo- 
lence, 
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Macedon and Ætolia, pag. 41 
Acbaiant, the ſtate of their affairs, ibid. 
Activity, definition of, 13, 14 
_ battle of, gained by Auguſtus over Antony, 


ah . and Barlaam, their diſpute with ſome Greek 
Tanks, 299 

Adrian, the em peror, relinquiſhes the conqueſts of 
Trajan, 216. Which greatly diſpleaſes the people, 
ibid. 


Re- eſtabliſhes military diſcipline, 228 


gui, a warlike people, 10 


£tohian;, character of that people, 41 
join the Romans againſt Philip, 44 
join Antiochus againſt the Romans, 46 


| Africa, cities of, ſubject to the Carthaginians, ill forti- 


fied, 37 
ealtern coaſt of, its limits knoxn by the an- 
cients, 
leſs known in Ptolomy's time, ibid. 


Axripe, Octavius's general, reduces Sextus Pompeius, 


183 
Alexander, his conqueſts in the Indies, 67 
founds Alexandria, ibid. 


his navigation to the Indies and the Indian 


ſea, 72 
ſucceſſor of Heliogabalus, put to death by the 
Roman ſoldiers, 229 
Alexis Comnenus, the events of his reign, 314 
and John Comnenus, drive back the Turks to 
the Euphrates, 315 


Ally, 


\ CARNANIANS, ravaged by the forces of 
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Ally, of the people of Rome, the title of, much fought 
after, tho' it carried with it the completeſt flavery, 
8 
2 queen of the Goths, ſupplies Belifarius 
with proviſi ns, 275 
Ambaſſadors, Roman, always ſpeak with a havghty 
tone, 87 
Ambition, why a very common evil in the Grecian em- 
pire, 289 
Anarchy, prevails at Rome during the civil wars, 187 
Andronicus Palzologus, why he neglected the care of 
his fleet, 302, 303 
inſolent anſwer of a patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople to the old Andronicus, 304 
ſpends his time in the diſcuſion of theologi- 
cal ſubtleties, 306 
Andronftus Commenus, the Nero of the Greeks, 
Antiachas, his ill conduct in the war againſt the Ro- 
mans, 49 
the diſhonourable treaty he made with them, 50 
Antony gets poſſeſſion of Cæſar's book of accounts, 176 
| ſpeaks Cæſar's funeral oration, 177 
is defirous of having the government of Cifalpine 
Gaul aſſigned to him, to the prejudice of De- 
cimus Brutus, who obtains it, 179 
defeated at Modena, 1 80 
joins Lepidus and Octavius, 181 
and Octavius purſue Brutus and Caſſius, 181 
ſwears to re-eltabliſh the republic ; loies the bat- 
tle of Actium, 185 
Antoninus, the two emperors, beloved and reſpected, 
218 
Appiar, author of the hiftory of the wars of Marius and 
Sylla, 157 
Arabians, their rapid conqueſts, 292 
| very dextrous archers, 293 
exellent horſcmen, ibid. 
their diviſions tavourable to the empire of the 
eaſt, 310 
their power deſtroyed i in Perſia, 313 
Arxcadius makes an alliance with the Y ihgoths, 267 
Archers, 


it 
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Archers, Cretan, formerly moſt eſteemed, 18 
Ariana, its ſitu tion, 65 


' Hrianiſm, mod of the Barbarians, who turned Cari- 


. ſtians, of that ſet, 271 | 
| the prevailing ſet, for ſome time, in the 
empire, ibid. 
its doctrine, 287 
Ariftocrecy ſucceeds monarchy at Rome, 106 
change; by degrees into Democracy, 107 
Armies, Roman, not very numerous at h it, 17 
the belt diſciplined that ever were, ibid. 
naval, formerly more numerous than at pre- 
ſent, 33 
in the civil wars of Rome had no determined 
object in view, 185 | 
only attached to the good fortune of (i.e: 
leader, 186 | 
under the emperors, exerciſe the ſupreme n a- 
giſtracy, 232 
by what means Diocleſian diminiſtes their 
g power, 235 
great armies, either by land or ſe?, more trou- 
bleſome, than ſerviceable to the tucce!: of 
an enterpriſe, 273 5 


Arms, the Roman ſoldiers grow weary of their arme, 


253 
a Roman ſoldier was puniſhed with death, if h: 
leit his arms in the field, 255 


Arſenius and Joſeph, contend for the ſee of Cop ſlanti- 


nople; the heat and obſtin cy of their partiſans, 306 
Arts, in what manner introduced among different 1:;- 
tions, 20 | 
and commerce reputed ſervile ccctpations by the 
Romans, 157 
Ajia, a country which luxury and eſſeminac, hare : e- 
ver quitted, 48 
what kind of trade was carried on in that country, 


55 
Revolutions that have happened in Aſia, ibid. 


| Afciation of Ie veral cities ot Greect, 41 
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HA/hciation of ſeveral princes in the government of the Ro- 
man empire, 231, 234. looked upon by the Chri- 
Aians as one cauſe of its ruin, 258 

Aſjrians, conjecture concerning their communication 
with diſtant countries, 56 

Ajlrology, judicial, much in vogue in the Grecian em- 
pite, 289 | 

A:hamanes ravaged by Macedon and ÆEtolia, 41 

Athenians, ſtate of their affairs aſter the Punic wars, 
ibid. 

Athens, her maritime power, 62 

the uſe ſhe made of it, ibid. & ſeq. 
Attila reduces all the north, and makes both empires 
tribut iry, 261 | 
whether it was his moderation that made him not 
extirpate the Romans, ibid. 
in what ſlaviſn ſubjection he kept both empires, 262 
his character, 263 
his alliance with Genſeric, 257 
Awvari attack the empire of the Eaſt, 286 
Auguſtus, ſurnamed Octavius, 186 | 


begins to eſtabliſh a new form of government, 


187 | 
his ſecret motives, and the plan of his govern- 
ment, 188 189 
parallel of his conduct with that of Czfar, ibid. 
Whether he ever really deſigned to reſign the 
empire, 189 | | 
parallel of Auguſtus and Sylla, 100 
very cautious of conferring the freedom of Rome 
on any one, 192 - 
places a governor and a garriſon in Rome, 194 
aſſign funds for the payment of the land and 
ica 'erces, ibid. | | | 
takes from the people the legiſlative power, 198 
Auſtin, St. refutes the letter of Syinn.a-hus, 260 
Husherity, that of a prince who ſucceeds a Republic, 
more abſolute than any, 211 | 


B:crT2 1a, Grecian kings of, their navigation in the | 


1. Ales, ad £64 coveries they made, 70, & ſeq. 


than 
Belijar, 
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Bajazet, why he did not ſucceed in the conqueſt of the 
Eaſtern empire, 321 3 
Bald:cin, count of Flanders, crowned emperor by the 
Latins, 317 
Balearean ſlingers much valued, 18 
Barbarians became formidable to the Romans, 232 
their incurfons on the territories of the Roman 
empire, in the reign of Gallus, 233 
repulſed by Rome, 234 
their irruptions in the time of Conſtantiue, 243 
the amperors ſometimes kept them off with mo- 
ney, 248. which drains the riches of Rome, 
249 | | 
employed in the Roman armies as auxiliaries, 
250 
refuſe to ſubmit to the Roman diſcipline, 25 5 
obtain lands in the Welt on the extremity ot che 
em: ire, 268 | | 
might have become Romane, 269 
the greateſt part of them deſtroy one another, 
271 | | 


on turning Chriſtians embrace Arianiſm, ibid. 
2 their politics, manrers, &c. 272 
different manners of fighting among divers bar- 
4. barous nations, 273 | | 
he the molt powerful did not make the beſt ſettle- 
ments, 274 
| once ſettled, became leſs formidable, 271. 312 
1 ' Barlaam and Aczudinus, their conteſt with ſome Greek 
monks, 299 | 
| Baſil, the emperor, loſes Sicily through his own fault, 
* 302 
on Porphyrogenitus ; extinction of the power of the 
wd 15 Arabs in Perſia, in his reign, 313 
| | Battle loſt, worſe by the diſcouragement it occa ſiolis, 
lic, | than by the loſs of men ſuffered in it, 36 


Beliſarius, to what he attributed his ſucceis, 2-3 
lands in Africa with only 5000 men, to attack 
TON | - the Vandals, 275 _ © . 
his ex loits and victories. IIis character, 275,275 
— Belis, a river in 8 pain, 80 
| | | Q 2 Berga. 
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Bengal, bay of, how diſcovered, 70 | 
Bigotry enervates the courage of the Greeks, 295 
contrary effects of bigotry and fanaticiſm, 296 
Bithynia, origine of that kingdem, 43 
Blues and Greens, ſactions which divided the empire of 
the Eaſt, 278 
Juſtinian favours the Blues, 279 
Næotian, character of that people, 41 
Brutus and Caſſius are guilty of a miſtake fatal to the 
Republic, 167 
both kill chem ſelves, 181 
Booty, how divided among the Romans, 6 


CxsAR, parallel of, with Pompey and Craſſus, 120. & 
ſeq. 
5 prevails againſt Pompey, 163, 
what enabled him to attempt the liberty of his 
country, 164 
frightens Rome as much as Hannibal had done, 
165 
his elevation more owing to his great perſonal 
qualities, that to his goud furtune ſo much 
magnified 166 | 
purſues Pompey into Greece, ibid. 
whether his clemency deſerves to be much com- 
mended, 169 | | 
whether there be any reaſon to boaſt of his di- 
ligence, ibid. | 
makes an attempt to have the diadem put on 
his head, 170 


treats the Senate with contempt, and draws up 


ſeuatus conſulta himielf, 171 
contpiracy againſt him, 172 


whether the aſſaſſinating Cæſar was properly a 


„ ern. 374 | | | 

all his acts ratified by the Senate after his death, 
175 | 1885 

his obleqeies, 177 . 

almoſt all his conſpirators make a miſerable 
end, 183 ns 


Ceſar, 


C. 
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can parallel between Cæſar and Auguſtus, 188, 189 
total extinction of his family, . adi ud 
Caligula, character of that emperor: reſlores the 
Comitia, 203. 204 

ſuppreſles accuſations of Le Majeſtc, 204 

whimſical in his cruelties 20) 

i- ſlain : Claudius ſucceeds him, 210, 211 
Callinicus, inventor of the Grecian fre, 310 
Campania, character of its whabitant', 19 
Campus Marti. 1 


Cane, battle of, the Romans loſe it againſt the Car- 


thaginians, 35 
firmneſs of the Roman Senate notu ithſtanding 
this loſs, 34 
Canwaſſirz for Places of truſt introduced at Rome 
chitfiv our: ng the cy) W.irs, 187 
Cre G Flle. why chey could not double it, 61 
Capuans, indolent and voluptuous, 10 
Cappadocia, origine of that kingdom, 48 


Caracalia, the character and conduct of that emperor, 


223 
augments the ſoldiers pay, 224, 
inſtitutes divine honours to has brother Getz, 
whom he had put to death, 227 
is in like manner ranked among the Gods by 
the emperor Macrinus, his ſucceſſor and inu- 
derer, ibid. 
eff. of his profuſion, 228 
regretted by the ſoldiers, 229 
Carthage, portrait of that republic at the time of the 
firſt Panic war, 24 
parallel of it with the republic of Rome, 25, 26 
had none but hired troops, 27 
iĩis eſtabliſiment leſs ſolid than that of Rome, 28 
its ill conduct in the war, 29 
its government oppreſſive, 33 
the founding of Alexandria hurts its 1 ibid. 
receives peace from the Romans, after the teccnd 
Punic war, on hard terms, 32 
her maritime power, 76 
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Carthage, how ſhe increaſed her riches, 76 
her colonies, ibid. 


ber wars with Marſeilles, 84 
ler different Rates, 82, 83 | 


her ſenate of what kind of perſons it was com- | 


poſed, 137 
one cauſe of the ruin of this republic, 114 
Cartheginians, their commerce, 79 
| their treaty with the Romans, 82 
whether they were acquainted with the com- 
pals, 81, 82 
Caſtus and Brutus commit a fault very fatal to the re- 
public, 167 
Care, a ſaying of, concerning the firſt triumvirate, 164 
after the battle of Pharſalia adviſes to protract the 
war, 167 
parallel between Cato and Cicero, 179, 180 
| Cawvaly, Roman, becomes equal to any, 18 
at the time of the war againſt the Carthaginians, 
inferior to the cavalry of that nation, 31 
Numidian, enters into the ſervice of the Ro- 
mans, 31 5 
at brit only the eleventh part of each legion; 
augmented afterwards, 253 . 
diſcipline leſs neceſſary to cavalry, than to in- 
fantry, 254 
Roman, ſkilled in the uſe of the bow, 273 
of Aſia, excelled that of Europe, 294 
Canſes, criminal, by whom tried among the Romans, 
932 | 
Cenjors, their power, 111, & ſeq. 
could not depoſe any magiſtrate, 114 
_ tkeir office in relation to the cenſus, 111, 121 
Centurie:, Setvius Tuilius divides the people by, 111 
_ Corne, its ſitvation, 76 


Chriſlians, opinion entertained in Greece againſt ſhed- 


cing their blood, 288 
Chriſtianity, what facilitated its eſtabliſhment in the 
Roman empire, 222 | 1 | 
locked upon by the Pagans as the cauſe of the 
ruin of the Roman empire, 258 POE 
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Chriftianity, gives place to Mahometaniſm in a part of 
of Aſia and Africa, 292 
uhy God permitted it to be extirguiſhel in ſo 
many places, 292. 293 
Cicero, his conduct after the *. of Cæſar, 177 
labours to raiſe Octavius, 179 
parallel of Cicero and Cato, 179, 180 
Citizen, Roman, cou!d not be tried but by the people 
of Rome, 143 
Civil, the civi! wars of Rome did not hiader its aggran- 
diſement, 167 
in general 'made the people more warlike, nd 
more formidable to their enemies, 167, 198 
of two forts in France, 186 
Claudius, the emperor, entruſts his officers with the ad- 
miniilration of ju{lice, 211 
Clenenq, of a ſucceſoful uſurper, whether it merits hi. h 
commendation, 169 
Cleopatra, runs away at the battle of Agium. 185 
had undoubtedly in view to gain tle beart of 
Octavius, ibid. 
Co!chis, its preſent fruation compared to the ancient 51 
where there are any traces io be fuund of its cor 
mer ce, ibid. 
Colonies, Roman, 28 
Comitia, become tumultuous, 149 
by tribes, 27 
Commerce, reaſons why the power to which it raites a 
nation, is not always of long continuance, 30 
and arts looked upon by the Romans as ſer vile 
empioyments, 157 
cauſe of its revolutions, 54 
of the ancients, in wiat it differed from ours, 
54, and 74 
in what ſeas it was carried on, 73 
its ſtate before the time of Alexander, 60 
changes its face under this prince, 64 
Com madus ſucceeds Marcus Aurclius, 218 
Comnenus, Andronicus, the Nero ot tlie Greeks, 
Alexis. See Alexis 
Johannes, See John 


1 Com- 
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C:mmnus, Manuel. See Mu“ 
C:mpo/e, invention of, has brought navigation to great 
periection, 32 
whether it was poſſible to ſurround Africa with- 
O4t its aditance, 61 
whether it was known to the ancients, 82 
Corgue/zs of the Remane, How in the beginning, but 
centirued, 9 
more & fi-n't to bs preſerved than made, 5 33 
Cor ira againſt Cæ ar, 172 
3 frequent in the beginning of 3 
10 n, 174 
* Lecome more Cifficult now than amor g the 
ancient? ; TY | 
Cor *or.tine tteincves the ſeat of tie emp: re to the Eat, 
25 T 
diſtribate: corn at Conſlantinople and Rome, 239 
w:ikdravs the legione, tarivned on the fronticr , 
into tLe heart of the 5 conſequences 
cf this innovati:n, 24, 243 
Certance, grandſon of Herachus by "Conflamine, ſlain 
in Sicily, 295 
Conflartine, ſon of Heraclius. poiſored, 294 
Cienſtantinus Barbus, fon of Conſtance, ſucceeds his fa- 
ther, 295 
Cos ſtantinaple, taltes its name from Conſtantine, 238 
divided into two ſactions, 278 
exorbitant power of its patri-rch*, 303 


ſupports itſelf under the later Greek emperors 


by its trade, 311 
taken by the croiſacer*, 317 
retaken by the Greek:, 318 
its trade ruined, ibid, 
Conſtautius ſends Julian into Gaul, 243 
Con/uls, annual, the eſtabliſnment of, at Rome, 5 
what cauſes they decided, 131 
Corinth, 1ts advantageous ſituation, 63 
corruption of its inhabitants, 64 
Cnr io/enus, in what tone the ſenate treated with him, 35 
Corz, diſltiburior, cf, in tle time of the republic, and 
under the emp erors, 240 
cat, 


| to 


I 


Country, love of their country, a kind of religious iea- 
timent among the Romans, 155 

Courage, warlike, defence, 16 

Croi ſudes, 3 15 | 

Croi/aders, make war on the Greeks, and crown the 
count of Flanders emperor, 317 

keep poſſeſſion of Conſlantinople for ſixty years, 

| 318 

Cyrocephal.e, battle of, where the Ætolians, aſſiſted by 
the Romans, defeat Philip, 4 

Czar Peter I. at what place he joined the two ſeas, 5 8 


Dancinc, a part of che military exerciſe among the 
Romans, 209 
Danes, their land- forces almoſt always beat by thoſe of 
Sweden for near two centuries paſt, 2 5 3 
Darias, his navigation on the Indus, 66- 
Decemwvirs, their power, 124, 1258 
on what ocraſion created, 125 
prejuCicial to Rome's greatnels, 11 
Declenfion of the Roman greatneſs, its cauſes, 
1. Wars in diſtant countries, 146 
2. Conferi ing the freedom of the city on all 
their allies, 147 
3. Inſufficieacy of their laws in their ſtate of 
greatneſs, 152 
4. Corruption of manners, 153 
5, Diſuſe of triumphs, 190 | 
6. — of the empire by the Barbarians, 
204 
7. Too many of the Barbarian auxiliaries in- 
corporated in the Roman armies, 25 1 
compariſon of the general cauſes of Rome's great- 
neſs with thoſe of its declenſion, 25; 
of Rome, imputed by the Chriſtians to the Pa- 
gans, and by thoſe to the Chriſtians, 258 
; Denarii, diltributions of, in triumph, Audenda 
Deſertiun, why common in our armies, and ſcarce 
| known in thoſe of Rome, 16 


Deſpotic, whether any power be ſo in every reſpe&, 3208 
Qs D 


246 . 


D. ſpotiſm, rathers promotes the opens, than the 
union of the people, 151 
Dictator. Roman, his power, 128 
Ditatorfhip, its eſtabliſhment, 110 
Diocliſian, introduces the cuſtom of aſſociating ſeveral 
| _ Princes in the government of the empire, 235 
Diſcipline, military, the Rowans repair their loſſes by 
re-eſtabliſhing it in all its vigour, 15 
Adrian re eſtabliſhes it; Severus negleQts it, 228 
ſeveral emperors maſlacred for attempting to re- 
ſtore it, 229 | 
Quite aboliſhed among the Romans, 223 
Barbarians incorporated in the Roman armies re- 
fule to ſubmit to it, 255, 256 
_ compariſon of its ancient rigour with its remiſſ- 
neſs, 256 
Diſeaſe of the mind generally incurable, 283 
Di/putation. natural to the Greeks, 30% | 
Dijpute:, obſtinate in matters of religion, ibid. what re- 
gard ought to be paid to them by ſovereigns, 307 
D:vination by water in a baſon, practiſed in the Grecian 
empire, 289 
Divines, incapable of ever accommodating their diffe- 
rences, 306 
D: viſans mo! e eaſily appeaſed i ina monarchy than in a 
republic, 26 
in Rome, 126, &c. 
Domitian, the emperor, a monſter of —_ 213 
Drujilia, the em>eror Caligula, her brother, decrees di- 
vine honours to her, 209, 210 
Duillias, the coniul, defeats the Carthaginians in a ſea- 
engagement, 34 _ 
Durouius, the tribune M. why expelled the ſenate, 114 


EasT, fiate of, at the time of the final defeat of the 


Carthaginians, 39 
empire of ſubfilts longer than that of the Weſt, 
why, 266, 310 
Juſtinian's conqueſts only haſten its ruin, 277 
why plurality of wives hath * been the cu- 
nom in the Eaſt, 278 


Eaſt 


1 N D EEX. 347 
Eaſt, what ſupported this empire, notwithitanding the 
weakneſs of its government, 312 
its final ruin, 322 
Eaypt, a ſketch of the government of that kingdom 
after the death of Alexander, 48 
ill conduct of its king:, 51 
wherein conſiſted their principal ſtrength, 52 
deprived by the Rom ins of the auxiliary troops 
which they had from Greece, ibid. 
conquered by Auguſtu, 240 
its ancient commerce, 64 
trade eſtabliſhed there by the Greeks, ibid. 
Emperors, Roman, generaliſſimo's of the armies of the 
empire, 191 
their power increaſes by degrees, 195 
the moſt cruel, not hated by the lower peop! le. 
why 206 
were proclaimed by the Roman armies, 21 2 
inconvenience of this method of election, 212, 
213 
Roman, in vain endeavours to make the power 
of the ſenate be reſpected 
ſucceſſors of Nero, to Veſpaſian, 212 
their power might appear more ty rannical than 
that of modern princes, wiy, 219 
often foreigners, why, 222 
murder of ſeveral emperors ſueceſſively, from 
Alexander to Decius, incluſive, 229, 230 
who recovered the empire from the brink of 
w_ $8 
their life begins to be leſs in danger, 236 
live more effe minately, and apply lets to buſi- 
-..- 
want to have divine honours paid them, 237 
ſeveral Greek emperors hated by their luvjects 
on account of religion, 288 


diſpoſition of the people towards them, 290 
uf une theological dil utes, iuſtead of Biting 
them, 307 | 


Q_© En- 


343 IN DE IX. 
Emperors, wholly negle the marine, 319 
Es pire, Roman, its eſtabliſhment, 191, & ſeq. 
compared to the government of Algiers, 230 
| over run by divers barbarous nations, 232 
repulies, and rids itſelf of them, 234 
allociation of ſeveral princes in the government of 
the empire, 231, 234 
partition of the empire, 238 
of the Faſt. Sce EA. 
of the Welt. See Hef 
Grecian See Grecian | 
never weaker than when its frontiers were belt for- 
tined, 283 
of the Lurks. See Turks 
FEnfraucbiſement of ſlaves, limited by Auguſtus, 192 
motives'which rendered it ſo frequent, ibid. & 
| 
Engagements, naval, depend at preſent more on the 
lailors than ſoldiers, 33 | 
Engines of war unknown in Italy, in the infancy of 
Rome, 9 | | . 
England, wiſdom of its government, 115 
Ergraving, uiefulueſs of that art for geographical carts, 
291 | 
[3c FFT great, more difficult to accompliſh now, 
than in ancient times, why, 290 
Epicuriſm, introduced at Rome towards the end of the 
republic, occaſions a corruption of manners, 153 
Fut;chus, the heretic ; what it was he taught, 288 
Exampies ; ſome bad ones of worſe conicquence than 
crimes, 112 | 
Exchange, variation in the courſe of, inferences drawn 
from it, 291 5 
E x+cuirve power, to whom it was intraſted among the 
Romans, 128 
Exerciſes, hodily, ſunk into contempt among the mo- 
derns, though very uſeful, 209 


Fairn, punic, 78 | 
Fauits committed by governors, ſometimes the neceſſary 
effeci of the ſituation of affaus, 250 
Feaſts, 
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hy * the law which limited the expences of them at 
ome, abrogated by the tribune Duronicus, .114 
Feu Gregiois, the Greek emperors forbid the diſcovery of 
the ſecret of it to Barbarians, 311 
Fiefs, whether the laws of, are in themſelves prejudi- 
cial to the duration of an empire, 101 
Fleets, carried formerly a much greater number of land 
forces than at preſent, why, 33 
a fleet able to keep the ſea, is not built and fitted 
out in a ſhort time, 34 
Fortune decides not the fate of empires, 252 
Freedom of Rome granted to all its allies, 148 
inconveniencies reſulting from thence, ibid. 
French cruſaders, their ill conduct in the Eat, 316 
Frieſland and Holland were formerly neither inhabited, 
nor habitable, 294 


Frontiers of the empire, fortified by Juſtinian, 283 


GAB iN ius demands a triumph, after a war which he had 
entered into againſt the inclination of the people, 188 
Galba, the emperor, holds the empire a very ſhort 
time, 212 | 
Gallus, incurſions of the Barbarians on the territory of 
— theempire under his reign, 243 1 
why they did not then ſettle in it, 26 
Gau/, government both of the Ciſalpine and Tranſal- 
pine, entruſted to Cæſar, 164 
Gault, parallel of that people with the Romans, 232 
Generals of the Roman armies ; cauſes of the increaſe 
| of their authority, 146 
Genſeric, king of the Vandals, 267 
 Germanicus regretted by the Roman people, 202 
Germany, its foreſts cut down, and its mes drained, 
294 
German cruſaders pay dear for the faults 5 French 
cruſaders, 316 | 
Gladiators, the Roman ſoldiers entertained with a ſpec- 
tacle of gladiators, to accuſtom them to bloodſhed, 


.. TR 
Gold coaſt, whether the Carthaginians ſailed as far as 
this coalt, 79 RM 


Gordian, 


350 


I 


Gordians, the emperors, all three aſſaſſinated, 2 30 
Goths, received by Valens into the empire, 246 
Government, a free government, what required to make 
it laſting, 115 
of Rome, excellent, becauſe it comprehended in 


its ſyllem the means of correcting its abuſe, 
114 


military, whether preferable to civil, 218 
inconveniencies of totally changing its form, 242 


Gracchi, they change the conſtitution of Rome, 137 
Grandeur of the Romans, cauſes of its growth, 


1. 
2. 


„ 9 „ 2 


Triumphe, 2 

Adopting foreign cuſtoms which they judged 
preferable to their own, ibid. 

Capacity of their k inge, Addenda 


The intereſt which the conſuls had in acting as 


men of honour during their conſulſhip, 


. Diſtribution of the ſpoils to the ſoldiers, and of 


the conquered lands to the citizens, 6 


. Continuance of war, 10 
Their unſhaken firmneſs which kept them from 


being ever diſcouraged, 35 
Their addreſs to make their enemies deſtroy 
one another, 86 


9. Excellence of their government, whoſe plan ſup- 


plied the means of correcting its abuſes, 114 


of Rome is the true cauſe of its ruin, 148 


the general cauſes of its increaſe and declenſion, 
compared, 254 | | 
Græcia major, character of the inhabitants who peopled 


it, 10 
Greece, ſtate of, after the conqueſt of Carthage by the 


— 


Romans, 42 | 
empire of, what ſort of events its hiſtory preſents, 


287 | 


hereſies frequent in that empire, ibid. 
great part of it invaded by the Latin cruſaders, 317 
retaken by the Greeks, 318 : 

by what methods it ſupported itſelf after the 


check given it by the Latins, 319 
final ruin of this empire, 322 


Cre 
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Greece, towns of, the Romans make them independent 
of the princes to whom they belonged, 45 
ſub jected by the Romans to make neither war nar 
alliance without their conſent, 52 
place their confidence in Mithridates, 103 
Greeks, not looked upon as religious obſervers of ag 
oath, 154 
no nation ſo great enemies of heretics, 288 
emperors hated by their ſubjecis on account of 
religion, ibid. 
continually embroiled religion by controverſies, 302 
Greens and B.ues, faQtions which divided the empire, 
278 | | 
Jultinian declares againſt the Greens, 279 
HaxniBAL, to what he owed his victories over the 
Romans, 31 | 
innumerable obſtacles ſurmounted by him, 34 
vindicated from the blame commonly thrown on 
him for not laying ſiege to Rome immediately 
after the battle of Cannæ, and ſuffering his men 
to enervate themſelves at Capua, 37 
the change of his fortune owing to his conqueſts, 
ibid. 
reduced by Scipio to act on the defenſive ; is de- 
feated by the Roman general, 39 
Hanno, his navigation on the ocean, 76 
whether his relation be worthy of credit, 77 
| anſwer to the objections made againſt it, 78 
E:.izzabalus wants to ſubſtitute his own gods in the 
place of thoſe of Rome, 222 1 
iiĩs ſlain by the ſoidiers, 229 
Heracliu puts Phocas to death, and takes poſſeſſion of 
the empire, 292 
Hernici, a warlike people, 10 
| Himilco, a Carthaginian chief; he runs his ſhip aground, 
82 - | 8 N 
His navigation and ſettlement, 81 | 
Hiftory, Roman, why more barren facts fince the em- 
perors, 195 | 


Holland, 


Holland and Frieſland, were formerly neither inhabited 
nor habitable, 294 


Humer vindicated from the cenſures of thoſe who blame 


him for commending his heroes for their ſtrength, 
dexterity, and agility, 209 | | 
Honorius obliged to leave Rome, and flee to Ravenna, 
- 
As, divine, ſome emperors arrogate them to them- 
ſelves by formal edicts, 227 
Horſes bred in many places where formerly there were 
none, 294 | 
Huns paſs the Cimmerian Boſphorns 245 
ſerve he Romans in quality of auxiliaries, 273. 
Huſtandry and War the only protetiions of the Roman 
Citizens, 157 


IAXAR TES change which happened to this river, 57 
Tronoclaſts oppoſe the uſe of images, 297 
accuſed of magic by the monks, 298 


Jexws, ancient, their commerce, and how they loſt it, 


> * far their fleets went, ibid. | 
Fohn and Alexius Commenus drive back the Turks to 
the Euphrates, 315 
Tenor ance, groſs ignorance into which the Greek clergy 
plunged the laity, 300 


Ihrium, kings of. greatly depreſſed by the Romans, 4 


Images, the worſhip of, carried to a ridiculous exceſs 
under the Greek emperors, 296 | 
effects of this ſuperſtitious worſhip, 297 


the Iconoclaſts exclaim againſt the worſbip of them, 


ibid.. 
Some emperors aboliſh it, the empreſs Theodora re- 


ſtores it. 300 


Inperial ornaments, more reſpected by the Greeks, than 


the perſon of the emperor, | 
* how far the Greeks penetrated into that country, 
9 70 | 
whether they were the firſt that traded thither, 65 
anciently ſuppoſed to be uninhabitable, 66 


India, 


INDEX i» 


India, different ways of going there, 70 
the ancient paſſage to that country, ibid. & ſeq. 
at what time of the year they ſet out on an India. 

voyage, 70 
how long they were upon the voyage, ibid. 

Indus river, 65, 66 ND 

Irfantry in the Roman armies was, in relation to the 
cavairv, as 10 to 1, but afterwards quite the re verſe, 

5 2 

1:va/ions of the Northern Barbarians on the empire, 

232 and 264 | 

cauſes of theſe invaſions, 232, & ſeq. 

why no longer any ſuch invaſions, Addenda | 
7:/eph and Artenus contend for the fee of Conſtantino- | 

nople, the heat and obſlinacy of their tollowers, par- 

tiſans, 306 | 

tal, character of its inhabitants in the infancy of 
Rome, 13 | | 
unpeopled by removing the ſeat of the empire to the 
Eaſt, 239 | 
gold and ſilver become very ſcarce in it, 241 
yet the emperors till exact the ſame tributes, ibid. 
the Italian army appropriate to themſelves the third 

part of that country, 269 : 

Judges. from what order they were choſen at Rome, 137 

| Zuguriha, the Romans ſummon him to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, 96 . 

Ji ian, Didius, proclaimed emperor by the ſoldiers, 
who afterwards deſert him, 219 DOE 

Julian, the emperor, a plain and modeſt man, 238 
the ſervice which this prince did the empire under 

Conſlantius. 243 | 
his army purſued by the Arabians, why, 249 

Juſtice, the power of adminiſtring it, conferred hy 
Claudius on his officers, 211 

7 uflinian, undertakes to reconquer Africa and Italy 
trom the Barbarians, 271 
employs the Huns to good purpoſe, 273 | 
is unable to fit out more than fifty ſhips againſt the 

Vandals, 274 9 . 

bis reiga delineated, 277 


T uftinian, 
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T uſtinian, his conqueſls only ſerve to weaken the em- 
pire, 277 
marries a proſtitute ; the power ſhe aſſumes over him, 
278 
the repreſentation Procopius gives of it, 280 
the imprudent deſign he formed of extii pating all the 
heterodox, 281 | 
difference in opinion between him and the empreſs, 
281 | 
builds a prodigious number of forts, 283 


Kixos of Rome, their authority, 116, & ſeq. 
ex p- led, J 
what rendered all kings ſubject to Rome, 102 
Knights, Roman, obtain the judicial power, 137 
bad effect of this innovation, 138 
made farmers of the public revenue, 139 


Lacepmnon, ſtate of the affairs of that republic after 


the total defeat of the Carthaginians by the Romans, 


41 | 
Lands of the conquered, confiſcated by the Romans for 
the benefit cf the people, 6 | «© 

this cuſtom ceaſes, Addenda | | 
equal diſtribution of lands in the old republics, 20 ' 


by what means they rev.rted, in procets of time, into 


the hands of a few, ibid. | 
a diitribution of the lands reſtores the republic of 
Sparta when fallen from its ancient power, 21 
the fame method raiſes Rome from its low ſtate, ibid. 
Latin cruſaders. See Cruſaders 


Latin towns, colonies of Alba; by whom founded, 10 


Latins, a wariike people. ibid. 
Laws have never greater force than when they ſecond 
the ruling paſſion of the nation for whom they are 
made, 27 | | 
of Rome could not prevent its ruin, why, 152 
better celculated to promote the grandeur than the 


_ eſtabliſhment and perpetuity of the republic, ibid. 
"I 
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Las, variations in them during the reign of Juſtinian, 
281 
from whence theſe variations could proceed, ibid. 
Leagues, why ſeldom formed againſt the Romans, 87 
Legion, Roman; how it was armed, 13 
compared with the Macedonian Phalanx, 
forty ſeven legions ſlationed by Sylla in d. fferent parts 
of Italy, Addenda 
the legions of Alia always beat by thoſe of Europe, 
221 
| levied in the provinces ; conſequences thereof, 222 
withdrawn by Conſtantine from the banks of the 
great rivers into the heart of the provinces ; fatal 
conſequences of this change, 242, 253 


Legiſlative power, to whom intruſted at Rome, 126,127 


Leo, his enterpriſe againſt the Vandals miſcarries, 274 
ſucceſior of Baſil, loſes, by his own fault, 'Taurome- 
nia and the Iſland of Lemnos, 302 
Lepidus appears in arms in the Forum at Rome, 1 75 
a member of the ſecond triumvirate, 181 
excluded the triumvirate by Octavius, 183 
Limits ſet by Nature to ſome ſtates, 47 


Livius, the cenſor M. degrades thirty-fcur tribes all at 


once, 113 
Lucretia raviſhed by Sextus Tarquin; conſequences 
thereof, 3 | 
that outrage however, not ſo much the primary cau'e, 
as the accid-ntal occaſion of the expulſion of the 
kings, ibid. | 
Lucullus diives Mithridates out of Aſia, 104 
Luxury, ſource of, 55 3 
commerce of, anciently eſtabliſned in Aſia, ibid. 


Mac Dbox iA, and Macedonians; ſituation of the 
country; character of the nation, and its kings, 42 

Macedonians, ſect of, what was their doQrine, 287 

Magiſtracies, Roman: in what manner, to whom, by 
whom, and tor what time they were conferred in the 
republic, 160 „ oo 
in what manner ob:ained under the emperors, 169 


Mahammed, 


356 f * Rn 
Majefly, application made by Tiberius of the law which 
declared it tre: ſon to commit any outrage againſt the 
mo jeſty of the Roman people, 195 
the crime of L2/e M. jet was, under that emperor, 
imputed to thoſe whom they could accuſe of no- 
thing elſe, 201 
whether, however, the accuſations founded on this 
charge were as frivolous as they appear to us, ibid. 
Maxlius orders his ſon to be put to death for defeating 
the enemy without orders, 15 
Manners of the Romans coriupted by Epicuriſm, 153 
Marches of the Roman army ſudden and ſpeedy, Ad- 
denda | 
Manuel! Comnenus, the emperor, negleRs the marine, 
318 ; 
Marcus Aurelius, his elogium, 218 
Marcus his repreſenta: ions to the Romans on their mak- 
ing Pompey their only reſource, 161 
Marius turns the courſe of the rivers in his expeditian 
againſt the Cimbri and Teutones, 15 
rival of S) lla, 158 
Mar ſeilles, rival of Carthage, 83 
why ſo faithful to the Romans, ibid. 


its riches are increaſed by the ruin of Carthage and 


Corinth, ibid. 
Martius, Campus, 1 5 
Ma ſini a holds his kingdom of the Romans, 89 
protected by the Roman:, to keep the Carthaginians 
in awe, 
and to reduce Philip and Antiochus, 92 
Mauricius, the emperor, and his children, put to death 
by Phocas, 287 
Metellus reſtores military diſcipline, 15 
Michael Pulæolag us, plan of his government, 303 
Militia, Roman, 145 | 
a burden to the ſtate, 250 | 
Military art, carried to perfection by the Romans, 11 
their continual application to it, 18 | 
whether military government be preferable to civil,218 


Military virtue retained by the Romans after they had 


loſt all other, 157 2 


„ 


Mios, his maritime power, 62 
Mithridates, the only king who made a brave defence 
againſt the Romans, 101 | 
fituation of his dominions, his forces, and conduct, 
ibid. & ſeq. 

forms ſome legions, 102 : 

the diſſemions of the Romans give him advantages 
againſt them, ibid. 5 

his wars aga inſt the Romans intereſting by the great 
number of revolutions with which they preſent us, 
10 | | 

wo times defeated, 104 

betrayed by his ſon Macchares, ibid. 

and by Pharnaces his other fon, 10; 

dies like a king, ibid. 

Mchammed, his religion and empire make 2 rapid pro- 
greſs, 292 | 
ſon of Sambrael calls in 3000 Turks to Perſia, 3 13 
loſes Perſia, 314 

Mchammed II. extinguiſhes the empires of the Eaſt, 3 14 

Manar chy of the kings of Rome, 116 
how the three powers were there diſtributed, ibid. & 


Ye ſucceeded by Ariftocraſy, 106 | 
Monarchic ſtate ſubject to fewer inconveniencies from 
the infringement of the fundamental laws, than a re- 
public in the like caſe, 24 
diviſiops in it more eaſily appeaſed, 26 
leſs excites the ambitious jeaiuuly of private per- 
ſons, 107 
Monks of Greece accuſe the Iconocl s of magic, 298 
why they ſo warmly maintained the worſhip of 
images, 299 - 
abuſe the people, and oppreſs the ſecular clergy, 301 
intermeddle in every aff..r of ſtate, ibid. 
conlequ-nce oi this abuſe, ibia. | 
are poiled at court, and the court ſpoiled by them, 302 
Monorhelites, heretic, their doctrine, 288 
Honſoons, they ricvail in tue Indian ſeas, 72 
Mountains of ſilver, 80 | 


Multi. 
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Multitude makes the ſtrength of our armies: the 
ſtrength of the ſoldiers that of the Roman armies, 
16 88 3 
Murders and confiſcations, why leſs common among us 
than under the Roman emperors, 206 


Na xs Es, the eunuch, favourite of Juſtinian, 276 

Nations, the reſources of ſome nations of Europe, who 
are in themſelves weak, 33 

Navigation of the ancients, how far it proceeds, 73 
its progreſs, ibid. & feq. 

Nero diſtributes money to the troops even in time of 

peace, Addenda 

Nerwa, the emperor, adopts Trajan, 215 

Neftorianiſm, the doctrine of that ſect, 288 

Nebles of Rome oppoſe the Plebeians encroaching on 
them as they had done on the Patricians, 111 


in what manner the diſtinction of Noble and Vaſſal 


was introduced in Gaul, 257 
North, invaſions of the people of the North, on the em- 
pire. See Inwaſions | 
/ormands, ancient, compared with the Barbarians who 
laid waſte the Roman empire, 265; 
Numidian Cavalry, formerly the moſt famous, 18 
corps of, enter into the Roman ſervice, 31 


OarTH, the Romans religious obſervers of an oath, 6, 
and 154 
the Greeks quite otherwiſe, 154 


the Romans become leſs ſcrupulons on this head, ibid. 


OXavius flatters Cicero, and conſults him, 179 

the ſenate endeavour to pull him down, 180 

and Antony purſue Brutus and Caſſius, 181 

defeats Sextus Pompeius, 183 | 

excludes Lepidus from the trivmvirate, ibid. 

tho' not a brave man gains the affect ions of the ſol- 
diers, 184 | 

ſurnamed Auguſtus. See Auguſtus 


Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, drives the Perſians out of 


Aſia, 234 2 
Vavacers 


3 — 


. 359 

Oqhacer, gives the laſt blow to the empire of the Welt, 
209 

777 s. total, of Rome, 169 

Ops, temple of, Cxſar had depoſited immenſe ſums in it, 
176 

* anſwers Symmachus's letters, 26 

Ojretnians, excellent archers, 293 

Oibo, the emperor, holds the empire but a ſhort time, 
212 

Oxus river, why it runs no longer into the Caſpian ſea, 
57 


PaRTHIA Ns, repulſe the Romane, why, 48 


war againſt them projected by Cæſar, 175 

carried on by Trajan, 214 

difficulties attending this war, ibid. & ſeq. 

inſtruct Roman refugees, under Severus, in military 


diſcipline, and afterwards make uie of them againſt 
Rome, 221 


Partition of the Roman em pire, 238 
occaſions its ruin, why, 242 

Patriarchs of Conſtantinople, their exorbitant power, 
503 
o'ten driven from their ſee by the emperors, 304 


_ Patricians, their provegnamee under the kings of Rome, | 


119 
raiſe the jealouſy of the plebeians, ibid, 
| humbled by Servius Tullius, 
to what reduced by time, 110 
Pay, at what time the Romans firſt granted it to their 


troops, 11 


what it was under the different governments of Rome, 
225 


Peace, not to be bought with money. why, 248 


inconveniencies of acting contrary to this max im, ibid. 
Penalties againlt ſoldiers that proved cowards, renewed 
by the emperors Julian and Valentinian J 3 
Pergamus, origin of that kingdom, 48 
Perfians, the extent of their empire, 65 
their power reduced by the Greeks, "ibid. 
their commerce, ibid. & ſeq: 


Perfians, 


OR — —— 


Perſans conquer Syria from the Romans, 233 
take Valerian priſoner, ibid. 
Odenatus prince of Palmyra drives them out of Afi, 
2 
——— ſituation of their country. 284 
had no wars but with the Romans, 285 
as good negociators as ſoldiers, 286 
Pertinax, the emperor, ſucceeds Commodus, 219 
People of Rome want to have a ſhare of the authority of 
government, 107 
retire to Mons ſacer, 108 
obtain tribunes, ibid. 


become too numerous, colonies are draughted out, 193 


under Auguſtus loſe the power of making laws, 198 
under Tiberius that of chuſing magiſtrates, ibid. 
character of the Plebeians under the emperors, 211 
Þaſtardiſement of the Roman people under the em- 
perors, 211 
Phalanx, Macedonian, compared with the Roman le- 
ion, 


45 
- Pharſalia, battle of, 167 
_ Philip of Macedon ſends very inconſiderable ſuccours 


to the Carthaginians, 40 
his behaviour to his allies, 43z | 
the ſucceſs of the Romans againſt him led them to 
general conqueſt, 45 
a ſucceſſor of the former, joins the Romans againſt 
Antiochus, 49 
Philippicu , a piece of bigotry of that gereral, 295 


Phecas, the emperor, is ſubſtituted in the place of Mau- 


ricius, 287 
put to death by Heraclius fr m Africa, 292 
Phaenicians, their trade, it renders them neceſſary to all 
other nations, 559 
Plautian, favourite of the emperor Scverus, 202 


Plebeians admuied to the magiiiracies, 103 


their forced reſpect for the Pat ic ians, ic 


bow they made themſelves malters of the ſu f ages, 


123 - 


at u nat time they obtained the privilege of judg ing 


the Patricians, 124 2 
| | 37 
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 Plibeians, diſtinction between theſe two orders abo- 


liſhed by time, 110 
Plebiſcita, what they were, 126 
Pompey, commended by Salluſt for his ſtrength and 

activity, 209 | 

his prodigious conqueſts, 105 
by what methods he gained the affections of the peo- 
le, 159 
his ſarprizing ſucceſs therein, 160 
twice abſtains from deſtroying the liberty of Rome 
when it is in his power, 162 

parallel of Pompey with Czſar, ibid. 

corrupts the people with money, ibid. 

aſpires to the dictatorſhip, ibid. 

joins Cæſar and Craſſus. 163 

the cauſe of his ruin, 164 

his foible, to want to be applauded in every thing, 

166 

defeated at Pharſalia, retires to Africa, 167 
Pompeius, Sextus, makes head againſt Oftavius, 183 
Porphyrogenitus, meaning of that name, 287 
Poft, a Roman ſoldier was puniſhed with death for 

abandoning his poſt, 255 
Pofts, their uſefulneſs, 2900 
Power, how diſtributed in the Roman _ 121, 

122, 137 
in the provinces, 141 

Roman, tradition concerning it, 217 

ecclefiaſtical and ſecular, diſtinction between them, og 

this diſtinction known to the old Romans, ibid. 
Pr etaors, they ſucceed the conſuls as judges, 131 

how they adminiſtred juſtice, ibid. 

Predictions, authors of, very common weeds the end 

of the Grecian empire, 289 
_ of the Pretorium com * to the Grand Vi- 

rs, 2 
Printing, has diffuſed light every where, 291 
Procepius, the credit which his Secret Hiſtory of Juſti- 
nian's reign deſerves, 280 
Proſcriptions, Roman, enrich the dominions of Mi- 
thridates with many Roman refugees, 102 
invented by Sylla, 159 1 


Pre 
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Preſeriptiens, praftiſed by the emperors, 220 

effect of thoſe of Severus, 220, 221 

Ptolomies, the treaſures of the, carried to Rome, what 
eſſects they produced there, 240 

Punic war, the firſt, 25 
the ſecond, 34 
is terminated by a peace concluded on conditions very 

hard for the Carthaginians, 39 

 Pyrrhus, the Romans take leſſons from him in the art of 

war; character of that prince, 23 : 


UESTORS Choſen at Rome to adminiſter juſtice, 137 
what ſhare the ſenate had in the nomination of the 
 queſtors, 136 IG 

of parricide, 135 


Rar ix E, the only method which the old Romans had 


to enrich themſelves, 6 

Regillas, lake of, victory obtained by the Romans over 
the Latins near that lake; the fruits which they ga- 
thered from it, 10, and Addenda | | 

| Reguilus, defeated by the Carthaginians in the firſt Panic 
war, 31 | 

Religion, Chriſtian, what facilitated its eſtabliſhment in 
the Roman empire, 222 


Relicks, worſhip of, carried to a ridiculous exceſs in the 


Grecian empire, 296 
effects of this ſuperſtitious worſhip, 297 
Repablit, what ooght to be its — of government, 147 
is not really free, if no diviſibns happen in it, 151 
never lodges too much power with one citizen, 161 
Roman, quite overturned, 169 
conſternation of the firſt men in the republic, 172 
not free, even after the death of the tyrant, 175 
Republics of Italy, deſects of their government, 114, 115 
Rovelutions in a ſtate reſtore the laws to their due vigour, 
121 


Romans, their unjon with the Sabins, 2 and 10 

adopt the foreign c 
to their own, 2 

improve in the art of war, 11 


Road, public, well kept up by the Romans, Audinda 
uftoms which appear preferable 


I 
7 
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Romans, new enemies combine again them, 12 


religious obſervers of an oath, 6 and 154 

their ſkill in the art of war, how acquired, 7 

the old Romans looked on the ſcience of war as the 
only ſcience, 12 


Roman ſoldiers, men of prodigious ſtrength, 13 


how they were trained, 14 

why let blood for having committed certain faults, 
Addenda | 

not ſo ſickly as ours, but healthy and vigorous, 16 

defended themſelves by their arms againſt the arms 
of every other people, 18 | 

their continual application to the ſcience of war, 18 

compariſon of the old Romans with modern nations, 


19 
parallel of the old Romans with the Gauls, 23 
did not employ foreign troops, 27 
motives of their wars againſt the Carthaginiane, 83,84 
their genius with reſpeQ to commerce, 83 | 
their behaviour to their enemies and allies, 86 
were never fancere in any treaty of peace, 87 
eſtabliſhed it as a law, that no Aſiatick king ſh 
enter __ 91 
their political maxims invariably obſerved at all 


times, 92 


one of the principal was, to ſow diſſention between 


powers in alliance, 93 

authority which exerciſed even over kings, ibid. 

never carried on a diſtant war without being aſſiſted 
by an ally, neighbour to the enemy, 94 

interpreted treaties with ſubtilty, to turn them to their 
own advantage, 95 

did not think . bound by treaties which ne- 
ceſſity had forced their generals to ſign, ibid. | 


Inſerted impracticable conditions in their treaties with 


the vanquiſhed, that they might have a pretcnce 
to begin the war again, 96 | 
ſet themſelves up as judges, even over kings, 97 
ſtript the vanquiſhed of their all, ibid. p | 
the methods they made uſe of to bring all the gold 
and filver of the univerſe to Rome, 97, 98 
the awe they impreſſed - the whole earth, 98 
2 
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R:mans did not immediately appropriate to themſelves 


the countries which they reduced, g 


how they ſecure their liberty, 121 


they loſe it under the decemvirs, 125 

how they recover it, ibid. 

become leſs faithful to their oaths, 184 

love of their country a ſort of religious ſentiment with 
them, 155 | 


' Preſerve their valour even in the midſt of luxury and 


voluptuouſneſs, 156 
look upon arts and commerce as occupations of ſlaves, 


157 
moſt of them of ſervile extraction, 193 


lan ent the death of Germanicus, 202 

made fierce by their education and cuſtoms, 205 

al their power ended in their becoming the flaves of 
a barbarous maſter, 210 


impoveriſhed by the Barbarians who ſurrounded 


them, 249 
become the maſters of the world by their political 


maxime, fink to ruin by departing from them, 252 
LDL 5 


grow weary of their arms, a ange them, 253 


Roman ſoldiers mixed with the Barbarians contract the 


ſpirit of independence of the latter, 2 56 
overwhelmed with tributes, 2 57 


Reme, in her infancy compared with the towns of Crim 


Tartary, 1 
ill built at firſt, without order, and without ſymme- 
| try, ibid. | | 


in the beginning makes but flow advances to great- 


neſs, 


taken by the Gaul+, loſes nothing of its ſtrength, 12 


the city of Rome alone furniſhes ten legions againſt 
the Latins, 22 : | 

ſtate of, at the time of the firſt Punic war, 25 _ 

pa allel of this republic with that of Carthage, ibid. 

fate of her forces at the time of the ſecond Punic 
war, 28 | 

her {urprizing firmneſs, notwithſtanding the checks 


ſhe ſuffered in this war, 34 


| was like the head, which gave law to all the ſtates or 


nations of the univerſe, 100 


E 
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Rome permitted the conquered nations to govern them- 
ſelves by their own laws, 101 
acquires no new ſtrength by Pompey's conqueſts, 10; 
its inteſtine diviſions, 106, & ſeq. 
| excellency of its government, in that it furniſhed the 
th means of correcting its abuſes, 114 
degenerates into anarchy, for what reaſon, 150 
id its greatneſs the cauſe of its ruin, ibid 
would have become great under any form of govern- 
s, ment, 152 | | 
the methods taken to people it with inhabitants, 19; 
abandoned by its ſovereigns, becomes independent, 209 
cauſes of its deſtruction, 270 = | 
Romulus and his ſucceſſors always at war with their 
of neighbours, 2 
he adopts the uſe of the Sabin ſhield, ibid. 
ed Rubicon, a river of Ciſalpine Gaul, 164 
cal SaBiNEs, their union with the Romans, 2 
$3 - a warlike people, 10 
Sacred laws allowed the Plebeians the privilege of 
he chuſing tribunes, 133 
Salvian refutes the letter of Sy mmachus, 2 C0 
2 Samnites, the moſt warlike people of all Italy, 12 
im allies of Pyrrhus, Addenda 
- auxiliaries of the Romans againſt the Carthaginians 
ne- and Gauls, 27 | 
accuſtomed to the Roman yoke, 28 
at · Schiſn between the Latin and Greek church, 314 
School, military, of the Romans, 15 
12 Scipio Emilianus, how he treats his men after the de- 
aſt feat near Numantia, ibid 
*_ deprives the Carthaginians of their Numidian 
orſe, 3 1 
1d.  Scythia, ſtate of that country at the time its inhabitants 
nic invaded the Roman empire, 295 
| Sea, Caſpian, what the ancients thought of it, 69 
cs Red, what people traded there, 59, 60 
| Indian, when diſcovered, 60 5 
or Seleucidian, 68 


of Antiochus, ibid. | 
deleucus, fourder of the Syrian empire, 48 
R 3 Seleu- 
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Selencus Nicater, what project he formed ; thi projet 


examined, 57 
Semiramis, concluſion which may be drawn from her 
immenſe treaſures, 55 
Senate, Roman, had the direQion of affuirs, 26 
its conſtant maxim, not to treat with an enemy till 
they had quitted the Romaa territory, 35 


its firmneſs after the defeat at Cannæ, and ſingular 


behaviour towards Terentius Varro, 36 
its profound policy, 85 | 
its behaviour with the people, 109 
its abjection, 171 
after the death of Czar confirms all the acts he had 
made, 175 | 
grants indemnity to his murderers, ibid. 
its mean ſervitude under Tiberius; cauſes thereof, 197 
the uſe Tiberius made of the ſenate, Addenda 
unable to recover its influence, Addenda 
Severus, the emperor, defeats Niger and Albinus, his 
competitors for the empire, 219 
governed by Plautian his favourite, 220 
unable to take the City of Atra in Arabia, why, 221 
amaſſes immenſe wealth, by what means, 223 
ſuffers military diſcipline to grow remiis, 228 
Shipping of the Carthaginians excels that of the Ro- 
mans, both very indifferent, 31, 32 
improved by the invention of the ſea-compaſs, 32 
Saver, what was the occaſion of the war of the ſlaves, 
140 | 
Sliagers, Balearian, formerly in higheſt repute, 18 
Suidiers, why fatigue kills ours, 14 
the number a naticn can furniſh at preſent ; what it 
could furniſh formerly, 19, 20 


Solomon, what ſort of men he employed in navigation, 


- 39 | 
how long his fleets were upon the voyage, 60 
Spain, old, opinion of the ancients concerning its riches, 
3 
what we are to think thereof, 80 
its filver mines, the profits ariſing from them, ibid. 
S-aniards, modern, how they ought to have behaved 
when they conquered Mexico, 100 
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. SpeBacles, public, the influence they had on the Roman 


people, 120 
Steiciſm, ſuicide among the Romans favoured by i it, 181 


at what time it prevailed moſt among them, 217 
Suffrages, at Rome, commonly given by tribes, 112, 113 
Suicide, why a heroic action among the Romans, 181, 

182 
Survey of the inhabitants of Rome compared with the 

ſurvey made by Demetrius of thoſe of Athens, Ad- 

denda 


" inference drawn from thence of the forces of both ci- 
ties at the time of thoſe ſurveys, ibid. 
Sjila employs his ſoldiers in laborious work, 16 
conquers Mithridates, 104 
gives an irreparable blow to Roman liberty, Azdenda 
the firſt that entered Rome in arms, Addenda 
was the inventor of proſcriptions; 159 
voluntarily abdicates the 1 158 
rallel of Sylla and Auguſtus, 
Solo; vin Latinus, founder RY the 3 Saf Latium, 10 
Symmachus, his letter to the emperors concerning the 
altar of victory, 259 


| = Syria, power and extent of that empire, 46 


the kings of Syria aſpire to the conqueſt of Egypt, 47 
manners and diſpoſition of the people, 4 
luxury and effiminacy of the court, ibid. 

Sword, the Romans quit their own for the Spaniſh, Aud. 


TarENTiNS, idle and voluptuous, 10 
Targquin, how he aſcended the throne, in what manner 
he reigned, 118 
hi; ſon raviſhes Lucretia; conſequences thereof, 3 
Aa more valuable prince, than is generally imagined, 4 


Tartars, changes which their devaſtations have cauſed in 


Alia, 57 
a nation of the, ſtop the progreſs of the Romans, 294 


Taxes, how they were raiſed at Rome, 14 3 


Rome eaſed of them, 226 
re-eſtabliſhed, ibid. 
* neceſſary than when a ſlate is weakened, 


carried by the m—_—_— to an intolerable exceſe, 257 
4 Tees 
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Theodora, the empreſs, reſtores the worſhip of images, 
ab by the Iconoclaſti, 300 | 
7 s the younger, emperor, with what inſolence 
Attila ſpeaks of him, 261 
Theſſalians, ſubjected by the Macedonian-, 41 
Thrafimenus the battle of, the Romans loſe it, 34 
Tiberius, the emperor, extends the ſovereign power, 1g; 
ſaſpicious and diftruſtful, ibid. 
in his reign the ſenate ſink into a ſtate of abjection 
that _ be 9 197 4 
deprives the le of the power of electing magi- 
ſtrates, 41 wh it bimſel 198 * 
whether the abject ſtate of theſenate can be imputed 
to him, 199 
Ticinus, battle of, fatal to the Romans, 34 
Titus, the emperor, the darling of the Roman people, 


| 213 
Tita Livius, cenſured for what he makes Hannibal ſay, 
Addenda 


portrait of that prince; he makes war on the Par- 
thians, 213, 214 
| Treaty, diſhonourable, can never be excuſed, 50 
Trebia, battle of, the Romans loſe it, 34 
Treaſure: amaſſed by princes, fatal to their ſucceſſors, 
why, 224 
of the Ptolomies carried to Rome ; the conſequences 
thereof, 240 | | 
Tribes, diviſion of the people by tribes, 113 
Tribunes, their creation, 108, 124 
emperors inveſted with the power of the tribunes, 200 
military, at what time eſtabliſmed, 130 Mok 
Trinity, by alluſion to the Trinity, the Greeks took it 


into their heads that they ought to have three em- 


. 
| Triumphs, their origin; in what manner they contri- 
|  buted to the Roman grandeur, 2 

for what they were granted, 6 
uſe of triumphs aboliſhed under Auguſtus, for what 
reaſon, 190 Fn 
7 


5 


Viſil or ſhips, Rhodian, formerly the beſt ſailors, is 
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Triumvirate, firſt, 163 | Es 
ſecond, 181 | 
Tullius, Servius, compared to Henry VII. of England, 4 
cements the union between the towns of Latium and 
Rome, 10 
divides the Roman people into centuries, 113 
alters the conſtitution of Rome, 118 5 
Turks, their empire at preſent almoſt as weak as the 
Grecian was, 313 | 
in what manner they conquered Perſia, ibid. 
driven back to the Euphrates by the Greek em- 
perors, 314 
in what manner they made war on the Greeks, and 
their motives for it, 319, 320 
extinguiſh the empire of the Eaſt, 321 
Hranta, murder of, paſſed for a virtuoas act in the re- 
publics of Greece and Italy, 173 | 3 
their fate at Rome, 229 
Tranny, the moſt cruel is that which is exerciſed under 
Colour of law, 160 
Tre, the nature of its commerce, 58 
its ſettlements on the coaſts of the ocean, ibid. 
its colonies, ibid. 
rival of every trading nation, 65 


VaLens, the emperor, opens the Danube, conſequences 


of that event, 244 
receives the Goths into the empire, 246 
the victim of his imprudent eaſineſs, 247 
Yalentinian fortifies the banks of the Rhine, 244 
the Germans make war on him, 249 


Valerian law, the deſign of it, 133 


miſunderſtood in the affair of Coriolanus, 134 

effect of it with regard to the government, 135 

the emperor, taken by the Perſians, 233 
Varro, Terentius, his ſhameful flight, 36 


* Viii beſieged, 11 


Velites, what ſort of troops they were, 18 
Veſpaſian, the emperor, labours to re-eſtabliſh the em- 
pire, 213 


in former times only coaſled along, 32 


Feels 
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* the invention of the compaſs, ſtand out to 
» 33 

| our manner of computing their burden different from 

that of the ancients, 53 = 

Vitellius holds the empire but a little time, 212 

Union of a body politic, wherein it conſiſts, 151 

Unhapyy, the moſt unhappy are ſtill ſuſceptible of fear, 

203 | 

Volga, miſtake of the ancients with regard to this river,69 


9 under * Roman — * | 
e to the people, on account gain they 
_ wane by them, 5 | 

"= what vigour they were carried on by the conſuls, 

» 7 | 

almoſt uninterrupted under the conſuls, 7 

effects of this continuity, ibid. 

ſeldom decifive in the infancy of Rome, why, 9 
©. firſt Punic, 24 


-* ſecond, 34 | 
ended by a peace concluded on conditions very hard 
: *,/ for the Carthaginians, 39 


' War and Huſbandry, the only two profeſſions of Ro- 
man Citizens, 157 
of Marius and Sylla, ibid. 
F what was their principal motive, 158 
Wift, empire of the, why the. firſt overturned, 266 
not aſſiſted by that of the Eaſt, 267 
overrun by the Viſigoths, ibid. 
a ſtroke of good policy in thoſe who had the govern- 
ment of it, 268 | | 
its fall, 270 3 i 
Wings, the ancients made uſe of the trade · winds as a 
 kindof compaſs, 71 5 
Wives, why a plurality of wives hath always been in uſe 
in the Eaſt, 278 * 


Zul, battle of, gained by the Romans over the Car- 
1 | 


